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Iters 


the  Editor: 

he  tradition  of  the  unpaid,  part-time 
lical  teacher  in  medical  education  is  so 
>ng  that  one  tends  to  forget  that  it  is 
d  probably  unique.  I  am  unaware,  for 
imple,  that  law  schools  maintain  a  de- 
ed cadre  of  lawyers  who  teach  their 
icialty  for  the  love  of  it.  And  certainly  it 
st  be  a  rare  liberal  arts  college  where 
privilege  of  teaching  is  considered  suf- 
ent  recompense  for  the  professor  —  al- 
ugh  not  too  long  ago  this  seemed  almost 
case  in  many  instances.  At  any  rate, 
se  should  not  be  construed  as  pejorative 
jervations  but  merely  as  a  prelude  to  a 
dest  proposal  for  which  Boston  College 
ims  admirably  suited. 
Briefly  stated,  an  interested  and  com- 
ent  alumnus  with  satisfactory  creden- 
s  could  (alone  or  as  a  member  of  a 
iup)  develop  a  course  under  the  aegis  of 
existing  department  but  drawing  on  his 
•ticular  expertise.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
mnus  in  the  business  world  could  con- 
;t  a  seminar  course  on  business  ethics  in 
!  Department  of  Theology  and  with  the 
idance,  assistance,  and  supervision  of 
staff.  Or  a  nurse  alumna  could  become 
lilarly  involved  in  a  Nursing  School  pro- 
im.  Given  imagination,  the  possibilities 
i  endless.  But  there  are  three  strictures 
quality  control  must  be  rigid,  the  volun- 
ir's  commitment  must  be  complete,  and 
;  or  her  academic  status  must  be  officially 
ified.  The  Loyola  Fund  of  the  unpaid 
suit  faculty  has  sustained  Boston  College 
many  generations.   Is  it  not  time  to  sup- 
:ment  this  with  an  Alumnal  Fund  of  un- 
id  graduate-teachers? 
In  the  March  1971  issue  of  HARVARD 
)DAY  is  a  brief  article  entitled  "Alumni 
illege  Planned,"  describing  Harvard's 
ention  to  "offer  alumni  and  their  wives 
;hance  to  take  part  in  the  intellectual  life 
the  University  at  a  week-long  Alumni 
illege."  In  a  statement  that  is  pertinent 
t  only  to  Harvard,  the  item  concludes: 
,lumni  College  was  recommended  by  the 
immittee  on  Continuing  Education  of 
i  Associated  Harvard  Alumni,  in  response 
a  growing  sentiment  that  the  University 
ould  keep  its  intellectual  resources  open 
d  available  to  alumni  after  graduation  — 
d  not  limit  its  alumni  contacts  to  appeals 
r  money  and  attendance  at  reunion 
irties."  As  a  run-down  BC  alumnus  my 
action  to  our  transriverine  Ivy  League 
ster  has  always  ranged  from  admiration  to 
ivy.  Once  —  just  once  —  can't  we  show 
e  way  ...  if  not  with  an  Alumni  College 
en  perhaps  with  an  Alumnal  Faculty? 
Gentlemen  (and  Ladies),  Boston  College 
alive  and  (relatively)  well!  Oh,  there  are 
few  foci  of  suppuration  and  necrosis, 
urnalistic  and  otherwise,  which  in  other 
ays  might  have  felt  the  administrative 
:alpel  but  which  today  following  the  lead 
:  our  Ivy  League  betters,  must  be  allowed 
i  slough  spontaneously.  But  slough  they 


will,  and  who  is  to  say  that  the  slower 
method  is  not  as  good?  Graduates,  if  you 
have  only  money  or  advice  to  offer  Alma 
Mater,  call  the  Alumni  Office.  But  if  you 
have  time,  and  ideas,  and  interest,  and  con- 
cern, and  love,  look  ye  to  it!  You  might 
possibly  have  learned  something  in  your 
misspent  establishmentarian  years  after 
college  that  today's  student  does  not  know. 
Eugene  G.  Laforet,  M.D.,  BC  '44 
Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery, 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 

Ed.  Note:  Sounds  like  a  great  idea,  Doctor. 
A  number  of  people  on  campus  have  been 
investigating  this  idea  for  some  time,  but 
the  big  question  has  always  been  alumni 
response.  So  we'd  like  any  BC  grad  in- 
terested in  the  doctor's  proposal  to  write 
to  bridge  and  we'll  take  it  from  there. 


I  find  the  new  publication  BRIDGE  in- 
teresting and  stimulating.  This  type  of 
publications  is  most  helpful  and  informa- 
tive —  especially  for  an  alumna  who  lives 
considerable  distance  from  Boston.  Thank 
you  for  your  efforts. 

Sister  Patricia  Hardner,  S.S.J. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 


Enjoyed  receiving  your  publication  and 
thought  the  articles  etc.  were  fine.  I  was  in 
the  class  of  '41. 

Chaplain  John  T.  Calter 

Fort  Monmouth,   New  Jersey 


I  like  the  new  publication.  The  following 
(and  hitherto  unpublished)  poem  might  be 
considered  apposite  (possibly  even 
relevant): 

And  yet  remember  when  this  place 
Was  smaller  but  so  full  of  grace 
That,  coming  up  the  linden  walk, 
One  felt  oneself  begin  to  talk 
In  organ  tones.  The  tower  clock 
Was  heard  all  over  campus  then. 
The  student  body  numbered  men, 
And  men  alone.  Four  buildings  stood 
Against  the  sky,  not  brick  or  wood, 
But  quarried  stone.  This  place  was  good 
To  be  and  to  be  from.  The  times 
Changed  long  before  the  college  did. 
Now  that  it  had,  the  tower  chimes 
Sound  feeble.  Like  a  pyramid 
Expanding  madly  at  the  base, 
The  college  tumbles  down  the  hill 
It  once  was  proud  to  crown.  New  space 
Has  been  created,  and  to  fill 
That  space  with  something  like  the  grace 
This  college  had  when  it  was  small 
Should  be  remembered  after  all. 

James  Sullivan,  '49 
Barre,  Mass. 


Faculty,  if  you're  doing  something 
special  for  the  summer,  bridge  would 
like  to  know.  Notices  are  due  by 
June  15. 
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These  four  murals  are  on  display  in  the  Countee  Cullen  branch  of  the  N.Y.  Public 
Library.   They  indicate  the  cultural  background  of  black  americans  and  were  created 
by  Aaron  Douglas,  who  insisted  that  always  the  artist  must  reach  out  to  life  with 
poetry,  courage  and  craftsmanship.   This  is  solidly  reflected  in  the  spirit  of  his  murals. 
1-lndicates  the  African  Cultural  background  of  Black  Americans.  Dominant  in  it  are 
the  rhythmic  arts  of  music,  dance  &  sculpture  —  representing  the  exhilaration  & 
rythmic  pulsation  of  life  in  Africa. 

2-Exultation  followed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863  and  many  Negro  leaders 
emerged.    But  opposition  began  to  spread  as  the  union  army  withdrew . 
3-Ceaseless  toil  was  the  daily  lot  of  most  American  Negroes,  but  laughter,  song  and 
dance  still  prevailed. 

4-A  great  migration  to  the  urban  and  industrial  life  of  America  began  during  the  first 
World  War,  and  with  it  was  born  a  new  will  to  creative  self-expression  which  quickly 
grew  into  the  black  movement  of  the  'Twenties.  At  its  peak,  the  depression  enfolded 
it  in  confusion,  dejection  and  frustration. 

The  series  ends  here,  for  it  was  painted  during  the  late  Twenties.   Successes  and 
struggles  which  followed  are  reflected  in  subsequent  art  of  American  Black  people. 
Pages  4,556  reflect  this  to  a  small  extent.   Credits  for  all  visuals  in  this  article  are 
from  Cedric  Dover's  American  Negro  Art —  an  excellent  pictorial  history  of  Black  art 
published  by  the  New  York  Graphic  Society.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  Honor's 
Program  library  at  BC. 


By  Len  Lazarick 

had  accepted  and  embraced  eagerly  the  cor 
panionship  of  those  of  my  own  color.  It  was,  of  cours 
no  final  end.  Eventually  with  them  and  in  mass  assau 
led  by  culture,  we  were  going  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  race;  but  at  present  we  were  banded  togethei 
in  a  great  crusade,  and  happily  so.  Indeed,  I  suspect 
that  the  joy  of  full  human  intercourse  without  reserva 
tions  and  annoying  distinctions,  made  me  all  too  willi 
to  consort  with  mine  own,  and  to  disdain  and  forget  a 
far  as  possible  that  outer,  whiter  world. 

"Naturally,  it  could  not  entirely  be  forgotten  ..." 
Those  sentiments,  perhaps  in  different  words,  coul 
have  come  from  many  of  the  183  black  students  who 
attend  Boston  College  today.  But  their  poignancy 
arises  from  the  fact  they  were  sentiments  expressed 
1940  by  the  famous  black  social  critic  W.E.B.  Dubois 
he  recalled  his  oftimes  unpleasant  experiences  at 
White  Harvard  in  the  1890's.  Which  was  eighty  years 
ago. 

Those  years  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in  relations 
between  white  and  blacks,  but  being  black  on  a  white 
college  campus  can  still  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  un 
pleasantness  and  exclusion  Dubois  experienced. 
Blacks  are  even  more  a  minority  on  the  white  campus 
than  they  are  in  society  as  a  whole,  and  one  black  BCj 
sophomore  from  Norwell  described  it  as  "drowning  ii 
a  sea  of  white  faces."  At  least  one  thing  has  changec 
though.  There  are  a  lot  more  black  students  at  collec 
and  universities,  and  it's  a  little  easier  for  them  to  gel 
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The  Federal  Government  can  be  thanked  for  some  of 
at.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  racial  dis- 
imination  in  programs  receiving  federal  aid,  and  the 
apartment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  began 
sing  this  big  stick  in  1967,  softly  encouraging  all  in- 
itutions  of  higher  learning  to  enroll  more  minority 
udents  or  face  a  loss  of  federal  funds.  Black  students 
sre  then  5.6  per  cent  of  the  college  population  around 
e  country;  they  have  now  almost  doubled  to  9.2  per- 
jnt.  But,  believe  it  or  not,  during  that  same  period  the 
Dston  College  black  student  population  increased  by 
most  1400  percent. 

That's  not  quite  the  achievement  it  sounds  when  you 
!alize  that  Boston  College  numbered  only  thirteen 
ack  faces  among  its  student  body  of  6,300  in  1967,  a 
ithering  0.2  percent.  The  HEW  questionnaire  contain- 
g  these  unhappy  figures  passed  over  then  President 
'.  Michael  P.  Walsh's  desk  in  November  of  that  year, 
id  not  too  long  after  BC  had  embarked  on  a  $100,000 
'ogram  to  bring  in  black  students.  The  University  had 
long  way  to  go,  since  it  trailed  significantly  behind 
ost  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Boston  area 
percentage  of  black  students. 

The  program  developed  rather  haphazardly.  As  one 
lack  faculty  member  remembers  it,  "The  University 
ad  moved  into  the  whole  matter  without  really  thinking 
through  —  from  crisis  to  crisis."   Despite  the  lack  of 
irethought,  slight  planning  and  limited  funds,  the 


Black  Talent  Program  (BTP),  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
developed  in  a  number  of  ways  which  distinguished  it 
from  programs  in  other  universities.  Fr.  F.  X.  Shea, 
Executive-Vice  President,  and  the  administrator  to 
whom  the  BTP  was  responsible  during  '69  and  '70, 
singled  out  three  of  these  accomplishments. 

"The  program  has  several  educationally  unique 
features.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  high-risk  nature  of 
the  students  and  the  monetary  definition  of  BC's  in- 
volvement, were  accidents  of  history.  The  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Black  Talent  program  by  student  com- 
mittees parallels  the  aspect  of  self-determination  which 
is  so  large  a  feature  in  black  ideology.  This  feature  was 
a  deliberate  decision,  not  an  accident." 

Probably  the  most  "accidental"  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  "the  high  risk  nature  of  the  students."  Most 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  recruiting  additional 
blacks  under  the  impetus  of  government  pressure  were 
merely  stepping  up  their  campaign  for  freshmen  who 
would  qualify  under  their  usual  admission  standards. 
But  since  additional  dorm  space  was  not  available,  BC 
had  to  look  for  its  future  black  alumni  in  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Area,  and  this  often  meant  bringing  in 
students  who  didn't  show  the  same  kind  of  high  scho- 
lastic achievement  that  their  white  peers  did.  This 
produced  another  interesting  aspect  of  the  program. 
If  these  people  were  "high-risk"  by  white  standards, 
why  "lower"  the  quality  of  the  school  by  taking  them  in 
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at  all?  Because  members  of  the  black  community,  who 
could  see  native  intelligence,  hard-earned  skills,  and 
leadership  where  all  the  white  school  system  could  see 
was  C's  and  D's,  had  some  say  in  who  should  be  se- 
lected. And  they  continue  to.  Their  judgement  has 
been  proven  sound.  A  recent  survey  indicated  that  the 
academic  drop  out  rate  of  these  "high-risk"  students  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  a  random  sampling  of  white 
students. 

Thus  the  pressure  of  circumstance  put  BC  back  into 
a  position  that  had  been  one  of  its  most  cherished 
traditions:  educating  the  poor  of  metropolitan  Boston. 
Only  this  time  they  were  black. 

What's  a  white  Irish  Catholic  University  doing  teach- 
ing black  students?  A  lot  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  have  asked  that  question.  Mr.  A.  Robert  Philips, 
who  was  black  Director  of  the  BTP  from  the  summer  of 
1969  to  this  February,  put  it  this  way:  "How  do  we  in- 
clude a  population  which  up  to  the  fact  of  the  Black 
Talent  Program  did  not  know  that  their  population  was 
welcome  here?"  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  a  number  of 
black  students  decided  that  no  one  was  bothering  to 
take  the  time  to  answer  that  question;  they  encouraged 
the  highest  governing  body  of  the  university  to  do  so  by 
taking  over  Gasson  a  few  days  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  And  the  Directors  did  come  up  with 
some  answers:  a  greater  commitment  in  money  and 
manpower.  As  they  declare  in  their  February  14,  1970 
statement;  "The  Directors  now  reaffirm  the  University 
commitment  to  continuing  and  improving  the  Black 
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Talent  Program.  This  Program  is  designed  for  eco- 
nomically  underprivileged  and  educationally  high  risk 
minority  students.  The  Directors  support  the  Universi 
policy  of  increasing  the  number  of  black  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  administrators.   Furthermore,  we 
support  the  goal  of  ten  percent  minority  students  whe 
ever  this  is  feasible  .  .  .  The  Board  approves  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  add  $125,000  annually 
from  its  own  funds  during  each  of  the  next  two  years, 
until  an  annual  expenditure  of  $500,000  of  University 
funds  for  the  support  of  Black  students  had  been 
reached." 

The  day-long  Gasson  takeover,  however,  raised  an 
other  question,  the  answer  to  which  was  pretty  scary.i 
The  question  of  whether  a  large  portion  of  Boston  Co 
lege  and  its  student  body  was  racist  was  answered  b; 
the  angry,  muttering  crowd  which  gathered  around 
Gasson  that  grey  February  day.  They  didn't  especial 
care  for  black  people,  especially  black  people  who 
were  getting  "uppity." 

The  white  "liberals"  were  probably  more  frightene 
by  the  flagrant  display  of  white  racism  than  were  the 
blacks.  They've  learned  to  accept  it  as  fact  of  life. 
Prof.  Theodore  Howe,  a  black  faculty  member  in  the  | 
School  of  Social  Work  and  former  chairman  of  the  nci 
disbanded  University  Committee  on  Black  Students  | 
and  Studies,  found  racism  pretty  pervasive.  "I  don't  \ 
see  how  you  can  be  white  and  living  in  America,  and 
not  be  racist.  And  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  black  i: 
America,  and  not  be  aware  that  you're  living  in  a  so-  I 
ciety  that  makes  judgements  about  you  on  first  sight. 

"You  can  really  get  used  to  dealing  with  white 
racism,"  remarked  black  sophomore  David  Mayers, 
and  most  of  the  black  students  interviewed  for  this 
article  complained  not  of  the  kind  of  conscious  racisi 
that  reared  its  ugly  head  last  February,  but  of  uncon- 
scious racism  which  often  expresses  itself  as  fear  orj 
condescension,  whether  in  an  office  or  a  classroom,  | 
Freshman  Rocko  Flowers  from  Georgia  described  wr|t 
he  found  was  a  typical  reaction  in  a  university  office. | 

"You  walk  in  .  .  .  and  the  first  expression  they  give  i 
you  is  'Oh  no,  we've  got  another  one  in  here.'  They 
seem  to  pull  out  their  helmets  and  everything  like  it'Si . 
going  to  be  a  full  scale  war .  .  .  That's  just  a  typical 
problem  of  whites  when  blacks  come  around  .  .  .  Like 
you  want  to  mug  them  or  something.  It's  ridiculous,  I 
really." 

Black  students  don't  underrate  this  problem,  but  thy 
give  considerably  more  attention  to  their  own  person 
and  academic  development.  "Even  though  white  ad-i 
ministrators  might  not  want  me  here,"  said  freshmen 
Bostonian  Robert  Ward,  "I  see  that  I  have  an  oppor-  I 
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lity,  and  I'm  going  to  take  advantage  of  it."  This 
ces  place  in  the  context  of  the  other  major  and  even 
>re  important  concern  —  black  unity,  getting  the 
jck  community  together  socially,  culturally  and  in- 
lectually —  more  or  less  the  sort  of  concern  that 
>tivated  a  parochial  school  system  for  Catholics. 
This  concern  comes  down  to  three  things —  black 
wer,  black  pride,  black  self-determination.  This 
>ans  black  people  making  decisions  about  the  lives 
d  futures  of  other  black  people;  black  people  helping 
ch  other,  supporting  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  pride  in 
;ir  blackness.  Rev.  Theodore  Lockhart,  a  black 
;thodist  minister  who  was  the  first  director  of  the  BTP 
1968,  speaks  of  it  this  way  in  a  poem  called  "Name- 
is  Wonder"  from  his  book  of  verse  In  Search  of  Roots: 

Two  four  six  eight 

Now  we 

Don't  care  to  integrate 

How  can  masses  sing  that  song? 

Promises  tomorrow  is  much  too  long. 

We  have  wintered  too  long 

In  cocoons  not  of  our  spinning. 
Two  features  of  the  Black  Talent  Program  which 
eak  to  these  issues  are  definitely  home-spun.  One  is 
!  black  dorm;  the  other,  student  involvement  in  de- 
ion-making  for  the  Program.  The  "black"  dorm  is 
tually  a  misnomer.  From  its  inception  last  fall,  there 
re  places  for  twenty  white  students,  and  there's 
>m  for  even  more  now.  (Some  upperclassmen  and 
ick  married  students  who  helped  get  it  started  have 
ived  out.)  The  black  students  weren't  so  much  con- 
rned  that  there  be  no  white  students  around,  as  they 
re  that  they  had  a  place  where  they  wouldn't  feel,  as 
leste  Peters,  an  A&S  freshman  from  Hyde  Park  put 
'like  a  piece  of  coal  in  an  environment  of  all  white 

3W." 

'When  you  walk  around  campus,  you  sometimes  just 
t  lost  among  white  people,"  explains  David  Mayers, 
nd  the  black  dorm  is  really  like,  if  you  want  to  call  is 
it,  a  'sanctuary'  where  you  can  come  and  be  around 
ople  of  your  own  kind  and  discuss  mutual  prob- 
ns."   Nina  Brown,  a  second-year  nursing  student 
m  Roxbury,  reports  her  experience.   "I've  lived  both 
a  white  dorm  and  a  black  dorm,  and  I  know  the  dif- 
ence.  To  me  I'd  rather  live  with  black  people,  my 
ople,  rather  than  live  in  a  dorm  with  whites  who  just 
n't  know  where  I'm  coming  from."   Many  blacks  do 
t  see  the  "black"  dorm  as  a  permanent  4-year  institu- 
n,  but  as  just  a  necessary  stepping  stone  in  establish- 
)  a  strong,  black  identity  at  BC.   "Fenwick  Hall  is  the 
ysical  proof  of  a  community,"  according  to  Bob 
ilips,  chairman  of  the  Black  Forum's  Committee  on 
ademics  and  no  relation  to  the  former  director.  "I 


really  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  a  very  strong, 
very  closely  knit  and  very  tightly  functioning  group 
before  we  even  consider  relating  to  anyone  else  on 
campus. 

Bob  is  a  an  A&S  junior  and  was  recently  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Undergraduate  Government  at  Boston 
College.  He  is  chairman  of  a  committee  which  shares, 
with  a  number  of  other  committees,  the  decision-mak- 
ing powers  of  the  Black  Talent  Program.  This  is 
probably  the  most  unique  feature  of  BC's  Program. 
And  it  wasn't  easy  to  iron  out  the  difficulties. 

During  the  course  of  his  two  year  stay  A.  Robert 
Philips,  the  former  director,  was  gradually  allowing 
students  to  become  more  and  more  involved  in  the 
actual  administration  of  the  program.  He  was  giving 
what  amounted  to  on-the-job  training  in  decision-mak- 
ing so  that  blacks,  rather  than  whites,  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  black  people.  This  notion  wasn't 
too  well  received  at  first,  getting  the  program  into  hot 
water  with  other  administrators.  But  a  solution  has 
been  worked  out  that  constitutes  one  of  the  most  inno- 
vative structures  in  the  University.   In  January,  Fr. 
Joyce  appointed  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Black  Talent  Program  composed  of  the  three  vice- 
presidents  directly  involved  (Academic,  Financial  and 
Student  Affairs)  and  chaired  by  Albert  M.  Folkard,  Di- 
rector of  the  A&S  Honors  Program.  The  Council  also 
now  includes  three  black  students,  and  there  are  plans 
of  adding  black  faculty  as  well. 

The  Council  worked  out  an  organization  which 
sounds  complicated  but  which  should  work  rather 
smoothly.   It  has  coordinated  the  various  committees 
which  administer  the  Program  with  the  other  admin- 
istrative offices  in  the  University  so  that  the  Forum 
committees  continue  to  operate  independently  within 
the  usual  University  guidelines,  while  keeping  the  ap- 
propriate departments  aware  of  what's  going.   (Letting 
your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  is  doing.)  On 
two  of  the  most  important  committees,  Admissions  and 
Financial  Aid,  there  is  a  black  staff  member  who  is  also 
an  administrator  in  these  University  offices. 
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Thus,  at  present,  almost  all  levels  of  the  Program's 
activities  are  carried  on  —  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  BC  administration  —  by  the  Black 
Forum.  Forum  has  come  to  be  identified  as  a  student 
organization,  but,  according  to  young  Bob  Philips, 
"Forum  is  not  just  black  students;  Forum  is  a  represen- 
tative body  of  all  black  people  on  this  campus." 

The  special  nature  and  innovative  qualities  of  the 
Program  at  BC  which  Fr.  Shea  pointed  out  earlier 
produce  special  problems.  The  Forum's  Committee 
on  Academics  is  trying  to  tackle  one  of  the  toughest: 
helping  the  "high  risk"  students  adjust  to  the  academic 
competition.  Few  black  students  would  maintain  that 
their  educational  backgrounds  make  academic  success 
easy,  but  they  do  resent  the  condescension  frequently 
shown  them  by  white  administrators  and  faculty.  To 
counter  this,  the  Forum  has  created  avenues  —  tutor- 
ing, vocational  counseling,  progress  reports,  special 
courses  —  which  allow  black  students  in  difficulty  to 
turn  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  for  help.  Forum  has 
also  set  up  regulations  to  prevent  any  black  student 
who  is  not  taking  full  advantage  of  BC  and  the  Program 
from  usurping  the  opportunity  of  another,  more  moti- 
vated black  student. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  continued  resentment  towards 
Deans  and  faculty  who  are  (1 )  too  lenient  with  black 
students;  (2)  too  willing  to  give  a  black  student  a  better 
grade  than  he  or  she  deserves,  simply  to  avoid  trouble; 
(3)  worst  of  all,  consistently  attempting  to  persuade 
black  students  that  they  are  not  qualified  for  the  studies 
they  choose. 

Bob  Philips  gets  pretty  irritated  on  this  point.  "I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  tired  of  seeing  the  Deans  and 
academic  leaders  of  this  university  discouraging  black 
people  from  pursuing  the  types  of  fields  they  would  like 
to  pursue.  Yes,  black  students  will  have  difficulties  be- 
cause many  of  them  do  not  have  the  background.  But  I 
really  feel  that  if  they  (the  black  students)  are  intent 
enough,  they  will  in  some  way  compensate  for  their  lack 
of  background." 

With  those  and  other  problems  still  around,  no  one 
imagines  that  the  Black  Talent  Program  will  not  have 
some  high  hurdles  to  leap  in  the  future.  But  after  three 
years  of  rapid,  chaotic  and  often  painful  growth,  the 
Program  has  begun  to  come  into  its  own.  Commenting 
on  this,  Fr.  Shea  said,  "Its  success  has  been  impaired 
by  poor  communication,  inadequate  structure  and  in- 
evitable personal  failures,  but  a  flawed  success  is  a 
success  nonetheless.  I  think  the  program  is  one  that 
BC  can  be  proud  of." 

Next  fall  there  will  be  over  200  black  students  at 
Boston  College.   Many  will  be  on  BC  scholarships; 
many  will  receive  government  funds;  many  will  be  from 
Boston;  many  will  goon  to  graduate  from  this  University. 
And  many  of  them  are  still  distrustful  of  the  white  man 


and  his  institutions.  "Tokenism"  many  call  BC's  in- 
terest in  them,  and  others  see  it  as  an  attempt  to  keep 
BC's  $5.5  million  in  Federal  funds  from  being  taken 
away.  Four  centuries  of  racial  oppression  are  difficul- 
to  overcome.  It's  hard  to  forget  that  there  were  Jesui' 
owned  farms  in  Maryland  that  used  slave  labor  only  11 
years  ago.  But  whatever  the  motives  for  Boston  Col- 
lege actively  to  seek  out  and  fund  black  students,  be 
they  moral,  spiritual,  or  monetary,  everyone  at  BC  — 
white  and  black  —  has  a  lot  to  gain  from  it.  Equality 
one  such  gain.  A.  Robert  Philips,  the  Program's  forrrr 
director,  put  it  this  way:  "Unless  the  white  communit 
as  well  as  the  black  community  can  enter  into  the  kin, 
of  relationship  that  speaks  to  exchange  without  para-i 
noia,  that  speaks  to  sharing  information  without  inhib 
tions,  until  such  time  as  the  white  community  here  cai 
accept  the  notion  that  there  are  certain  things  we  do 
know,  that  there  are  certain  skills  that  we  bring  into 
this  BC  community  which  are  peculiar  to  us  .  .  .  then  \| 
can't  begin  to  talk  about  equality  for  blacks  in  the  Unite 
States,  we  can't  begin  to  talk  about  it  at  Boston 
College." 

But  Philips  sees  more  to  it  than  that,  sees  the  blad( 
on  campus  as  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the  proces, 
of  "catholic"  (with  a  small  "c")  education  at  the 
University. 

"We  live  in  a  multi-ethnic,  multi-cultural  world.  Wei 
want  to  continue  to  live  in  that  cosmopolitan  atmo- 
sphere. I  would  venture  that  there  are  people  who 
come  to  BC  deliberately  because  they  want  to  be  in  <i 
integrated  community.  I  believe  there  are  people  whi 
come  to  BC  because  they  want  to  see  different  faces 
races  and  cultures —  different  kinds  of  peoples.  I  al  > 
believe  that  if  this  community  is  going  to  do  what  it 
properly  should  with  its  academic  strength,  it  has  to  , 
look  at  the  world,  and  the  world  is  not  a  narrow  white 
occasion.  The  world  is  multi-ethnic  and  multi-cultur< 
and  in  order  for  us  to  appreciate  that  academically  a 
well  as  socially,  I  think  one  has  to  engage  oneself  in  e 
business  of  understanding  what  it  means  to  live  in  a 
multi-ethnic  world.  You  do  that  by  doing  it." 

BC  is  trying  to  do  it. 
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real,  live  FM  radio  station  for  Bos- 
College  is  in  the  works.  WVBC- 
the  student-run  campus  radio 
ion,  has  already  put  in  a  prelim- 
y  application  to  broadcast  on  an 
cational  FM  band  with  the  Federal 
nmunications  Commission, 
he  FM  station  will  reach  much  of 
ropolitan  Boston  and,  according 
lews  director  Kevin  Gorman,  the 
Z  staff,  working  on  this  proposal  for 
months,  feels  that  it  will  improve 
imunication  with  alumni,  help  BC's 
ilic  relations  in  the  area,  and  aid 
levelopment  activities.  Station 
nager  Dave  Perlman  reported  en- 
siastic  reaction  from  the  alumni  he 
ike  to  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  BC 
/vntown  Club. 

|  present,  WVBC-AM  has  all  the 
lgs  you'd  expect  to  find  on  a  good 
versify  radio  station.  They  broad- 
it  all  BC  sporting  events,  cover  cam- 
>  news  extensively  as  well  as 
ional  news  from  the  wire  services 
i  the  ABC  network,  and  carry  a 
ced  bag  of  music  shows,  from  classic 
lard  rock. 

rhe  station  was  founded  eleven 
irs  ago  as  a  radio  club,  and  slowly 
)lved  to  its  present  semi-profes- 
nal  status.  This  development  got  a 
ping  hand  from  Boston's  WEEI 
ich  changed  location  a  few  years 
d,  and  donated  much  of  its  old 
uipmentto  WVBC. 
According  the  FCC  regulations,  the 
ped  for  WVBC-FM,  as  an  educational 
ition,  could  carry  no  commercials, 
the  station  will  be  depending  on 
ids  from  undergraduate  government, 
"s  development  office,  alumni,  and 
:  Student  Activities  office. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  FM  station 
be  on  the  air  from  3:00  P.M.  to 
JOA.M.  — L.L. 


Befriend  A  Tree 

A  university  uses  tons  of  paper.  One 
ton  of  paper  equals  seventeen  trees. 
One  way  to  save  all  those  trees  is  by 
recycling  the  paper. 

Acting  on  this  idea,  some  students 
and  faculty  in  the  physics  department 
decided  to  save  a  few  trees  by  col- 
lecting old  paper.   Brightly  painted 
cans  were  put  around  Higgins,  the 
biology  and  physics  building,  to  collect 
the  paper,  and  the  janitors  were  per- 
suaded not  to  cart  the  stuff  away.  This 
really  hasn't  got  much  to  do  with  the 
old  profit-making  paper  drives  because 
it  now  costs  almost  as  much  to  trans- 
port and  collect  the  used  paper  as 
you  make  from  recycling  it. 

The  motivation  behind  the  drive  is 
the  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  world 
resources,  which  many  feel,  despite 
the  claims  and  wishful  thinking  of  the 
technological    optimists,    must    be 
countered  not  by  new  technology  but 
by  a  more  careful  use  of  resources. 
This  includes  all  natural  resources, 
especially  metals,  but  the  physics 
people  felt  that  the  paper-tree  problem 
was  one  of  the  most  important,  espe- 
cially at  a  university.  They  hope  that 
the  program  will  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  university  too.  — L.L. 


Keying  Up 

The  Gold  Key  Society,  BC's  student 
service  organization,  gave  its  "Service 
and  Sacrifice"  Award  to  Monsignor 
Robert  Fox  of  New  York  at  its  annual 
awards  banquet  on  April  3.  Msgr.  Fox 
is  the  founder  of  Full  Circle  Associates, 
a  non-sectarian  human  renewal  or- 
ganization in  Spanish  Harlem.  Rev. 
Francis  Sweeney,  S.J.,  Director  of  the 
Humanities  Series,  and  hockey  coach 
"Snooks"  Kelley  were  also  honored, 
along  with  twenty-eight  students  who 
received  their  Gold  Keys,  the  sign  of 
service  well-done. 


Hot  Grants 

BC  professors  are  working  on  re- 
search projects  this  year  which  were 
funded  by  sources  outside  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  tune  of  $2,798,447.  The 
grants  for  these  projects  were  awarded 
last  year  during  the  period  of  January 
1 — June  30.  In  addition,  according 
to  the  list  compiled  by  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration,  grants  were 
awarded  during  the  first  semester  of 
this  year  which  total  $760,930.  Some 
of  the  projects  related  to  these  grants 
will  presumably  begin  during  the  sum- 
mer and  others  will  continue  through- 
out the  following  academic  year. 

The  funding  broke  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  HEW  and  its  related 
agencies  accounted  for  most  of  the 
money,  awarding  a  total  of  $1 ,427,275 
over  the  year;  the  US  Air  Force  was 
next  with  $589,273;  then  the  National 
Science  Foundation  with  $484,885. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
awarded  $390,339,  the  US  Department 
of  Defense  $220,000  and  other  agen- 
cies a  combined  total  of  $447,605. 

Most  of  the  money  is  granted  for 
science  and  science-related  research 
including  work  in  the  social  sciences. 
One  of  these  grants,  an  institutional 
grant  of  about  $43,000  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  University  is  used 
to  offset  the  expense  of  equipment 
and  salaries  for  science  professors 
—  money  which  otherwise  would  come 
out  of  the  University  budget. 

The  School  of  Nursing  has  been 
funded  for  almost  $600,000  worth  of 
projects,  one  of  which  includes  the 
use  of  open-circuit  television  as  a  tech- 
nique in  the  development  of  nursing 
courses. 

There  is  also  work  being  funded 
for  the  study  of  the  aurora  phenomenon 
by  T.  Robert  Eather  in  the  physics 
department,  as  well  as  the  Mathematics 
Institute  under  Stanley  Bezuszka,  S.J. 
Both  of  these  projects  are  featured 
in  this  issue  of  bridge,  and  we  hope 
to  cover  others  in  subsequent  issues. 

—  J.L. 
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The  Unperished 

Dean  of  Faculties,  Fr.  Charles  Don- 
ovan, recently  announced  that  twenty- 
seven  professors  had  merited  pro- 
motion, and  that  twenty-two  had  been 
granted  tenure.  What  these  advance- 
ments mean  and  how  they  are  deter- 
mined are  matters  of  obvious  signif- 
icance to  the  faculty,  as  well  as  ques- 
tions of  concern  and  interest  through- 
out the  university. 

Like  a  chicken,  the  faculty  can  be 
divided  into  four  parts:  Instructors, 
Assistant  Professors,  Associate  Pro- 
fessors, and  full  Professors.  The  last 
two  categories  constitute  the  senior 
faculty;  superior  "academic  achieve- 
ment" is  the  rather  vague  but  stringent 
requirement  necessary  to  reach  these 
higher  levels.    The  vital  criteria  for 
advancement  are  teaching,  research 
and  publication,  which  are  considered 
equally  important,  at  least  according 
to  the  University  Statutes.  But  as  our 
faculty  scholars  know,  "adequate 
performance  of  regular  duties"  does 
not  "constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for 
promotion." 

One  of  the  responsibilities  (if  not 
pleasures)  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  faculty  is  the  task  of  choosing 
additional  senior  members  from  the 
junior  faculty.  The  laudable  concept 
of  selection  is  that  a  man  can  best  be 
evaluated  by  his  professional  peers, 
but  even  here  problems  arise.  For 
instance,  a  man  may  be  eminently 
qualified  for  promotion,  but  a  depart- 
ment may  simply  be  unable  to  main- 
tain an  extra  professor  for  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  statutes 
dictate  that  a  faculty  member  must  be 
promoted  and  tenured  within  a  cer- 
tain time  span;  if  not,  his  contract 
must  be  terminated. 

Another  problem  involves  the  cam- 
pus political  controversies  which  en- 
dure even  longer  than  ancient  tenured 
professors.  When  a  junior  faculty 
member  comes  before  the  Promotions 
Committee,  his  reputation  and  opinions 
come  with  him.  If  he  is  granted  ten- 
ure, his  position  is  virtually  permanent 
'or  the  rest  of  his  life.  Thus  he  can  do 
battle  without  fear  for  his  job.  Students 
proposing  major  educational  reform 
maintain  that  junior  faculty  who  ac- 
tively support  them  have  often  been 
denied  tenure  and  promotion  because 
the  senior  members  feel  challenged 
by  their  ideas. 

However,  the  University  Academic 
Senate  is  not  inclined  to  accept  this 
unspecified  indictment  of  the  senior 


faculty.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  is 
reviewing    promotion    procedures, 
and  it  has  affirmed  the  principle  of 
judgment  by  peers.  In  addition,  though, 
it  is  considering  a  detailed  and  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  a  professor's  teach- 
ing abilities  to  provide  more  and  bet- 
ter data  for  evaluation.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  now,  when  faculty 
positions  are  at  a  premium  throughout 
the  country.   It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended that  exceptional  community 
or  public  service  be  considered  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  univer- 
sity along  with  teaching,  research  and 
publication.  If  these  suggestions  are 
adopted,  there  will  be  even  more  peo- 
ple anticipating  advancement,  but 
only  God  knows  if  there  will  be  room 
or  salaries  for  them. 

—  T.G. 


Ring-a-ding  Dollars 

Six  o'clock.  The  day's  work  is  over. 
But  you  are  not  on  your  way  home. 
You  are  on  the  way  to  Boston  College. 
The  potholes  are  still  there.  The  gray 
gothic  towers  of  Gasson  stand  tall  in 
the  March  twilight.  Parking  your  car 
across  from  the  Law  School,  you  won- 
der what  happened  to  the  poor  boy's 
school  that  BC  once  prided  itself  on 
being.  There  seem  to  be  too  many  late 
model  automobiles  for  that  to  be  true 
anymore.  And  yet  Phil  Callan  told  you 
that  six  out  of  every  ten  undergraduates 
are  receiving  some  form  of  financial 
assistance  to  help  them  meet  the 
astronomical  cost  of  their  college 
education.  So  you  had  agreed  to  come 
out  to  the  Alumni  Telethon  and  make 
some  calls  —  "For  Boston." 

Seven  o'clock.  While  eating  the 
buffet  supper  of  roast  beef  and  potato 
salad,  you  notice  how  different  the 
students  are  than  when  you  came  to 
the  Heights.  There  are  lots  of  girls,  the 
boys  have  longer  hair,  and  their  clothes 
aren't  exactly  what  a  lot  of  people 


would  call  "proper."  But  as  you  pour 
down  the  last  of  the  coffee  and  leave 
for  Telethon  headquarters  upstairs, 
you  notice  the  students  are  leaving  toi 
Are  they  going  to  the  Telethon?  Sur- 
prisingly, there  are  quite  a  few  at  the 
phones. 

Eight  o'clock.  In  the  first  hour  you 
have  made  twenty  calls.  Ten  of  them 
were  busy,  or  not  home.  Two  were 
wrong  numbers.  Three  others  are 
waiting  for  the  disappearance  of  Fathi 
Joyce,  Mary  Daly,  and  The  Heights, 
respectively.  Another  grad,  someone 
you  had  known  only  slightly,  ran  into 
some  hard  luck  this  year,  and  just 
couldn't  afford  a  gift.  All  the  others 
gave  something.  Five,  ten,  fifty,  one 
hundred,  two  hundred.  And  they  gave 
gladly  too.  It  seemed  like  they  were 
just  waiting  for  you  to  call. 

Nine  o'clock.  You  have  made  twent; 
five  calls  since  eight.  It  gets  easier 
with  experience.  The  results  seem 
about  the  same.  Most  of  those  you  ge 
in  touch  with  make  a  gift.  Everybody 
knows  how  much  he  can  afford,  and  il 
he  wants  to  help  BC  he  will.  The  exac 
totals  are  not  complete  for  the  night, 
but  Joe  Sgro,  the  Director  of  the  An- 
nual Fund,  estimates  that  tonight  was 
even  better  than  last  night,  when  they 
raised  over  $8,000. 

Ten  o'clock.  You  and  your  class- 
mates stop  off  at  the  local  BC  waterir 
hole.  It  is  full  of  students  singing  "Fo 
Boston."  A  lot  of  things  have  change 
but  BC  is  still  a  drinking  school. 

—  Rick  Schnaidt 

And  BC  can  still  stir  up  enough  af- 
fection among  some  alumni  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  Annual  Fund  over 
last  year's  giving,  where  other  univer- 
sities have  experienced  a  decline. 
This  year's  pledges  of  $232,593  are  u; 
$24,000  over  last  year's  total  pledges 
and  what's  more  important,  the  ful- 
filled pledges  already  amount  to 
$128,000  exceeding  last  year's  final 
total  by  almost  $30,000.  So  there's  a 
little  good  news  to  report  in  the  finan- 
cial area  for  a  change. 
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e  Long  Road  to  Peace 

i  lot  of  people  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ton  over  the  last  few  years  to  protest 
war  in  Vietnam,  but  probably  one 
he  most  remarkable  was  Louise 
lyn,  wife  of  Dr.  Severyn  Bruyn,  chair- 
n  of  BC's  Sociology  department. 
She  walked. 

.eaving  on  February  16,  she  finally 
de  it  to  the  Capitol  building  on  April 
here  she  was  greeted  by  her  con- 
ssman,  Fr.  Robert  Drinan,  and 
lators  Brooke  and  Kennedy.  Her 
jsual  action  attracted  press  cover- 
>  from  coast  to  coast,  especially 
ce  Mrs.  Bruyn  is  hardly  what  you'd 
I  radical.  She's  just  an  ordinary 
jsewife  with  two  teenage  daughters. 
t  in  early  February  she  realized 
t  she'd  become  so  "anesthetized" 
he  destruction  caused  by  the  war 
t  it  wasn't  affecting  her  anymore, 
/larch  19  New  York  Times  article 
plains  the  rest. 

'And  she  knew,  she  said,  that,  like 
-self,  there  were  millions  of  people 
over  the  country  who  'were  so  over- 
elmed  by  the  idea  that  nobody  can 
anything  that  they've  lost  the  ability 
act.' 

'  'By  taking  an  individual  action,' 
;  said,  'by  walking  —  so  that  you're 
iilable  to  people  who  want  to  talk 
/ou  —  I  am  trying  to  make  my  deep 
ling  visible.  You  just  have  to  act 
that  little  bit  of  light.'  "         —  L.L. 


AC  Makes  WAVES 

BC  has  over  7,000  undergraduates. 
586  of  them  are  women.  Since  every- 
ng  else  about  running  a  university  is 
complex,  providing  services  for 
jmen  students  should  be  a  relatively 
nple  process.  According  to  the 
omen's  Action  Committee  (WAC), 
iwever,  BC  has  not  succeeded. 
WAC  was  formed  in  March  to  protest 
e  recent  administrative  decision  to 
e  Ann  Flynn,  Assistant  Dean  of  Stu- 
snts  and  Dean  of  Women.  To  the 
omen's  Action  Committee,  this  action 
"symptomatic  of  the  serious  neglect 
the  needs  of  women  at  Boston  Col- 
ge."   In  a  petition  presented  to  the 


President  on  March  15,  which  was 
signed  by  1,164  men  and  women,  the 
women  demanded  the  continuation  of 
the  office  of  Dean  of  Women  and  the 
retention  of  Ann  Flynn  in  that  position. 
In  addition,  they  listed  seven  depart- 
ments —  five  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  —  which  do  not  adequately 
meet  women's  needs.  They  were: 
health  services,  admissions  and  finan- 
cial aid  policies,  athletic  facilities, 
counseling  services,  security,  place- 
ment services  and  specialized  courses 
for  women,  including  Sex  Education 
and  Women's  Rights. 

Fr.  Joyce  met  with  three  members  of 
WAC,  Mary  Kay  Sigaty,  Kathy  Foley 
and  Reggie  Ryan,  on  March  18  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  raised  in  the  petition. 
Following  the  meeting,  the  President 
issued  a  statement  on  the  women's  de- 
mands, calling  for  a  meeting  on  March 
22  to  give  representatives  of  the 
Women's  Action  Committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  their  specific  demands 
with  the  appropriate  administrators 
and  explore  ways  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  women  felt  this  response  was 
inadequate.  On  March  19  about  40 
students  moved  into  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs,  Dr. 
James  Mclntyre,  and  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students,  Rev.  Edward  Hanra- 
han,  S.J.,  and  disrupted  normal  busi- 
ness activities  throughout  the  day. 
The  administration  believed  the 
demonstration  was  unnecessary  since 
they  had  already  established  a  way  in 
which  the  women's  demands  could  be 
met.  In  order  to  insure  that  University 
business  would  be  able  to  continue 
while  the  women's  problems  were 
under  discussion,  the  administration 
obtained  a  temporary  restraining  order 
to  ban  any  further  demonstrations  in 
the  two  offices. 

The  students  were  informed  of  the 
University's  intentions  and  left  the 
offices  at  3:10  p.m.  —  before  the  order 
was  obtained.  On  March  24,  the  Uni- 
versity obtained  a  continuance  of  the 
restraining  order,  and  additional  re- 
spondents were  named.  But  a  week 
later,  because  of  a  changed  atmo- 
sphere on  campus,  the  administration 
had  the  court  orders  dissolved,  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  work  once 
again  with  the  Undergraduate  Govern- 
ment to  explore  solutions  to  student 
problems. 

The  March  22  meeting  revealed  that 
solving  the  women's  problems  would 
not  be  an  overnight  task.  Some  of  the 
demands  were  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment heads,  some  were  sent  to  the 


new  Women's  Affairs  Committee  (com- 
posed of  six  administrators  and  six 
students,  all  women),  and  two  were 
immediately  acted  on. 

Presently,  women  can  play  basket- 
ball in  Roberts  Center  and  use  the 
faculty  showers,  a  full-time  woman 
counselor  will  be  hired  for  the  fall  and 
Ann  Flynn's  case  is  in  administrative 
appeal.  There  has  been  no  decision 
on  the  future  of  the  office  of  Dean  of 
Women. 

At  a  faculty  convocation  two  years 
ago,  Fr.  Joyce  remarked  that  women 
are  at  BC  to  stay.  The  Women's  Action 
Committee  would  probably  agree. 
But  they  feel  the  presence  of  women 
on  a  campus  does  not  make  it  coed. 
One  of  WAC's  objectives  is  to  increase 
the  community's  sensitivity  to  the 
unique  needs  of  women  and  to  increase 
its  awareness  that  their  demands  are 
not  privileges,  but  basic  rights. 

—  A.K. 
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Spring  Board  Meeting 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  produced  a  flurry  of  action 
and  planning  sure  to  have  important 
effect  on  BC's  short-range  future.  The 
Board  took  these  actions: 

—  Named  Rev.  William  J.  O'Halloran, 
S.J.,  Psychology  Department  Chairman 
at  Holy  Cross,  and  Joe  Maher  graduat- 
ing SOM  senior  to  its  membership. 

—  Approved  the  establishment  of 
doctoral  degree  programs  in  political 
science  and  theology.  The  theology 
program  will  be  a  joint  venture  with 
Andover-Newton  Theological  School 
with  a  degree  awarded  from  BC. 

—  Approved  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  recreation  building  for  in- 
tramural sports,  complete  with  every 
thing  from  swimming  pool  to  squash, 
tennis  and  volleyball  courts,  even 
saunas  and  a  golf  driving  range.  Costs 
will  be  paid  by  a  $25  student  tax  already 
approved  by  student  referendum  and 
by  faculty  and  alumni  dues  and  mem- 
bership fees. 

—  Approved  installation  of  artificial 
turf,  lights,  and  6,000  new  seats  in 
Alumni  Stadium. 

—  The  Board  also  accepted  a  report 
from  Financial  Vice  President  John 
Smith  projecting  a  net  operating  deficit 
for  this  year  of  $830,000,  exactly  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Board  earlier 
in  the  year. 
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Not  for  the  Hoi  Polloi 


By  Marylou  Buckley 

The  campus  was  a  good  deal  like 
Keats'  "little  town  all  emptied  of  its 
folk"  on  Tuesday,  April  6.  Vacation  had 
been  advanced  by  two  days;  the  Eas- 
ter exodus  had  begun  early. 

What  folk  there  were  gathered  in 
Campion  for  a  long-awaited  Greek 
occasion  —  the  formal  conferral  of 
the  Omicron  of  Massachusetts  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  BC  became 
the  205th  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  to  receive  membership 
in  this  national  academic  honor  so- 
ciety, and  the  10th  Catholic  institution. 

What  Phi  Beta  Kappa  means  for  BC 
depends  a  lot  on  your  perspective. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  University  has  at 
last  been  admitted  to  the  prestigious 
10  per  cent  recognized  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  students,  faculty  and  cur- 
riculum by  the  country's  oldest,  and 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  snootiest, 
private  club. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  paraphrase, 
the  Harp  Ale  advertising  slogan,  "BC, 
what  took  you  so  long?" 

(It  also  took  Chapel  Hill  108  years, 
to  crib  from  Fr.  Charles  Donovan's 
graceful  after  dinner  speech;  Prince- 
ton waited  a  century  and  Williams 
College  for  67  years  after  its  first 
petition.) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  stated  three  reasons 
for  refusing  BC's  earlier  application 
in  1962:  an  "overload"  in  theology 
and  philosophy  requirements;  a  pre- 
ponderance of  alumni  on  the  faculty; 
and  not  enough  faculty  involvement 
in  university  governance. 

There  is  bitter-sweetness,  as  Senior 
Vice-President  Donovan  pointed  out, 
in  BC's  being  turned  down  on  the 
first  time  around  for  having  remained 
loyal  to  the  studies  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
was  founded  to  nurture  back  in  1776. 
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As  is  true  of  any  organization  that 
has  been  around  for  a  while  (the  Har- 
vard Corporation,  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
etc.),  PBK  has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 
Early  in  the  19th  century,  it  or  its 
members  were  mixed  up  with,  criti- 
cized for,  or  suspected  of,  too  much 
involvement  with  freemasonry  and 
secrecy.  (This  caused  Harvard  to  ban- 
ish all  national  Greek  letter  societies 

—  except  Phi  Beta  Kappa.)  The  sus- 
picion of  masonry  is  perhaps  one  clue 
as  to  why  Catholic  colleges  appear 
not  to  have  been  very  aggressive  in 
seeking  PBK  recognition  before  the 
Iate1930's.  The  College  of  St  Cath- 
erine, in  Minnesota,  was  the  first  ad- 
mitted, in  1938,  Catholic  University  in 
1941.  No  other  Catholic  university 
received  a  chapter  until  Fordham  was 
granted  a  charter  in  1961. 

There  are  those  who  question  the 
validity  of  PBK  as  a  measurement  of 
intellectual  and  academic  distinction 
today.    One  such  voice  belongs  to 
the  guest  speaker  at  BC's  convocation 
on  April  6,  William  Arrowsmith,  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  Humanities  at  MIT, 
lately  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  one  indictment 
he  made  in  his  address:  "That  mem- 
bers of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  grades 
they  get  —  their  'grade  point  average' 

—  is  not  only  an  academic  scandal 
but  an  offence  against  intellect  and 
justice.    The  general  public  may  be 
fooled,  but  faculty  and  students  are 
not.  We  all  know,  know  unmistakably, 
as  a  matter  of  stale,  daily  observation, 
how  easily  good  grades  —  indeed, 
superlative  grades  —  are  to  be  gotten; 
how  little  is  required  to  amass  an  all-A 
record  except  the  week  to  week  en- 
durance of  a  good  deal  of  ordinary 
drudgery  and  a  certain  canny,  sinister 


'savvy.'  There  are,  of  course,  those 
who  earn  good  grades  the  hard  way 

—  everybody  present,  for  instance 

—  but  they  are  rare.  The  majority 
play  a  close,  mean,  small-spirited 
game,  refusing  to  risk  their  grade  poit 
average  for  a  superb  but  taxing  cours 
or  an  unpredictable  professor.  And 

it  is  these  students  who  want,  and  wlr 
usually  win,  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kapp 
who  yearly  make  a  sweep  of  the  grad 
uate  fellowships,  the  Marshalls,  the 
Rhodes,  and  the  Woodrow  Wilsons." 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Arrov 
smith  is  a  Princeton  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
that  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
has  also  been  variously  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellow,  a  Guggenheim  Fellow 
and  a  Prix  de  Rome  Senior  Research 
Fellow. 

Thought  the  grade  grubbers  are 
no  doubt  with  us  late  and  soon,  mem 
bership  in  PBK  seems  never  actually 
to  have  hurt  anyone.  Twelve  Presider 
of  the  United  States  were  entitled  to 
wear  the  key.  As  were  men  as  divers 
as   Daniel   Webster  and    Norman 
Thomas,  Justice  Holmes  and  Robert 
Taft,  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Edmunc 
Muskie.  No  one,  of  course,  compiles 
lists  of  nobodys  and  ne'er-do-wells. 
Who  knows  what  will  come  out  of  tha 
first  group  of  47  BC  members  of  Omi 
cron  of  Massachusetts? 

The  day  wound  up,  as  it  used  to  in 
the  world  of  knee  britches  and  wigs, 
with  drinks  and  dinner.  There  were 
toasts  to  Elinor  Stetson  '67,  the  Founc 
tion  Member.  And,  as  Fr.  Donovan 
remarked  "I  like  to  believe  that  the 
installation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  here 
marks  a  coming  of  age  of  scholarshif 
at  Boston  College.   I  trust  that  this 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  as  a  mirn 
and  indeed  as  a  select  representati  I 
of  the  academic  community,  will  itse 
be  a  haven  of  history  and  of  hope.' 
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>ebunking  Daniel  Patrick 


y  Peter  Nolan 

laming  the  Victim 
y  William  Ryan 

antheon,  1971.  (299  pp.,  $6.95) 
■.  "There  are  law  violations,"  said 
lelvin  Adams,  redevelopment  ad- 
ninistrator  of  New  Haven,  "and  there 
re  law  violations."  Yes,  indeed:  a 
oung  black  steals  $312  from  a  neigh- 
iorhood  store  and  gets  three  years 
i  prison;  I  take  an  "extra"  $312  on  my 
ax  return  and  later  go  down  to  the 
RS  and  negotiate  how  much  I  might 
iay  back. 

Blaming  the  Victim,  by  William  Ryan, 
hairman  of  the  psychology  depart- 
lent,  is  about  stuff  like  that  on  a  far 
ireater  scale;  it  is  about  all  social  prob- 
gms  and  how  the  American  liberal, 
3d  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (now  at  Har- 
ard)  places  the  blame  for  these  prob- 
ems  within  those  most  oppressed  by 
tiem.  Thus,  a  black  child  does  not 
earn  in  a  ghetto  school  because  he 
3  "culturally  deprived,"  because  his 
larents  don't  care  about  education, 
jecause,  in  psychological  jargon,  he  is 
>resent-orientated  in  his  need  gratifi- 


cation rather  than  (as  all  of  us  middle- 
class  people  so  proudly  are)  future- 
oriented. 

Bunk,  says  Dr.  Ryan.  The  child  does 
not  learn  because  the  school  is  bad, 
because  his  teacher  is  so  acculturated 
to  the  above  mode  of  thought  that  he 
simply  does  not  teach.  A  teacher  who 
was  once  told  that  his  class  was  filled 
with  bloomers  and  spurters  taught 
that  class  with  a  budding-genius  ap- 
proach: although  the  students  were 
actually  very  average,  the  results  were 
remarkable. 

Blaming  the  Victim  digs  in  on  the 
problems  of  racism,  poverty,  law  and 
order,  urban  renewal,  and  welfare 
just  as  sharply.  Dr.  Ryan  does  no 
academic  pussyfooting.    He  pins 
down  the  thousand  little  inaccuracies 
and  dishonesties  that  made  changing 
the  attitude  of  the  poor  more  impor- 
tant than  actually  changing  their  finan- 
cial situation. 

All  of  the  old  adjectives  of  praise 
apply  to  this  book  —  impassioned, 
powerful,  wide-ranging,  and  they 
should  be  given.  Dr.  Ryan  has  drawn 


together  much  of  the  important  and 
ignored  research  of  our  time  (how 
many  people  read  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission report,  and  how  many  believed 
it?)  and  presented  a  clear  overview 
of  American  society. 

The  old  adjectives,  however,  don't 
quite  reach  the  central  issue:  the  book 
is  a  convincing  study  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  American  way  of  life  as 
it  is  coming  to  be  defined  —  in  terms 
of  oppression,  injustice  and  outright 
violence  visited  sometimes  ignorantly, 
sometimes  willfully  by  the  majority 
upon  the  poor  and  sick.  America  will 
not  believe  that  an  eleven-year-old 
boy  bringing  out  the  garbage  on  his 
back  can  be  shot  by  ill-trained  police 
as  a  rioter,  nor  that  a  black  taking  his 
own  possessions  from  his  own  house 
can  be  shot  as  a  looter,  nor  that  a 
young,  poor  black  woman  is  no  more 
promiscuous  than  a  young,  middle- 
class  white. 

America  had  better  start  believing, 
Dr.  Ryan  says  after  looking  at  the  grim 
and  determined  faces  of  blacks  in 
Roxbury.  A  neighborhoodful  of  men 
talking  grimly  and  determinedly  to- 
gether can  shake  up  an  awful  big 
country.    America  had  better  start 
eliminating  the  oppression  and  in- 
justice rather  than  trying  to  mold  their 
victims  into  acceptance. 


)eaf,  Dumb,  Blind  Pinball  Wizard:  An  Opera 


>y  Anne  Kenney 

The  plea  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
)inball  wizard  —  "See  me,  feel  me, 
ouch  me,  heal  me"  —  has  echoed 
hrough  rock  emporiums,  jukeboxes 
and  headphones  for  two  years.  Any 
ock  fan  worth  his  salt  knows  Tommy 
/Valker's  story,  from  the  childhood 
rauma  which  caused  his  autistic  with- 
drawal, through  his  rise  to  power  as  a 
self-proclaimed  Messiah,  to  his  in- 
jvitable  destruction.  For  all  of  the 
nisery  it  portrays,  this  circular  drama 
s  not  a  tragedy  but  a  parable.  Its  les- 
son is  that  man  cannot  be  fully  human 
f  he  uses  others,  maiming  their  hu- 
nanity. 

In  1968,  Peter  Townshend  and  The 
/Vho  (one  of  the  best  English  rock 
jands  of  the  '60's)  decided  to  give 
ock  its  first  opera  —  or  rather  the 
ibretto  for  its  first  opera.  Tommy 
/Valker  is  Townshend's  hero  and  the 
jpera  is  rock  at  its  (English)  acid  peak, 
t  is  also  true  to  the  great  operatic 
radition,  with  a  plot  filled  with  passion 
and  human  folly —  love,  anger,  cruelty, 
arrogance. 


Until  a  few  months  ago,  only  The 
Who  had  performed  Tommy,  which 
made  for  fine  music.  In  all  the  exotic 
places  The  Who  played,  from  the 
Albert  Hall  to  Woodstock,  an  SRO 
crowd  cheered,  danced  on  chairs, 
sang  along  and  generally  "got  into" 
the  music  —  as  Charles  Reich  would 
say.  Now  a  group  of  semi-professional 
musicians,  and  actors  called  The  Com- 
pany have  made  the  libretto  into  a  real 
live  performing  opera.  A  really  fine 
idea. 

Which  hasn't  got  much  to  do  with 
Boston  College,  except  for  the  fact  that 
The  Company  presented  Tommy  in  that 
great  operatic  showplace,  Roberts 
Center,  underwritten,  no  less,  by  that 
great  patron  of  the  arts,  the  Under- 
graduate Government  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Following  a  disjointed  and  confusing 
first  act,  the  more  much  more  satisfying 
second  act  is  concluded  with  perhaps 
the  most  effective  scene  in  The  Com- 
pany's production.  The  pre-revelation 
Tommy  of  the  red  leotard  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  white-clad  Messiah. 
Tommy,  who  has  tried  to  make  his  fol- 


lowers deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pinball 
players,  is  deserted  by  them.  His  self- 
concept  is  destroyed,  the  red  Tommy 
returns  and,  smashing  the  cross  which 
stands  on  the  stage,  he  makes  a  huge 
T.  As  his  final  symbolic  act,  Tommy  — 
who  has  come  full  circle  —  slams  the 
cross  upside-down  into  the  stage  and 
dies. 

Few  scenes  in  The  Company's  pro- 
duction are  as  powerful.  When  you 
come  right  down  to  it,  the  problem  is 
that  Tommy  was  not  meant  to  be  acted. 
In  this  case  the  actors,  whose  job  it  is  to 
interpret  the  script,  have  over-defined 
the  character.  In  the  process,  they 
have  robbed  us  of  the  opportunity  to 
put  something  of  ourselves  into  him. 
The  ambiguity  of  The  Who's  libretto 
left  this  opportunity  open  to  us,  giving 
us  a  chance  to  see  ourselves  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  perhaps  make  a  small 
step  in  the  direction  of  humanity. 


Dridge 
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Mike  and  Kathy,  Steve  and  Sheila 

by  Mike  Lance 

Editor's  note:  The  people  and  events 
this  article  depicts  are  all  for  real. 
Names  have  been  changed,  including 
the  author's,  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  all  involved. 

Sensitivity  session?  T-group?  I 
didn't  know  much  about  them,  except 
for  vague  remembrances  of  articles 
in  Newsweek  or  the  NY  Times.  Sol 
conjured  up  images  of  naked  people 
sitting  in  a  stucco  mansion  overlooking 
a  golden  California  beach  on  the 
sunny  Pacific  "confronting"  each  other 
in  the  strangest  positions  and  the 
nicest  places  as  possible. 

I  went  to  sign  up  right  away. 

My  adventurous  hopes  were  rein- 
forced when  I  walked  into  the  A&S 
counseling  office  for  an  interview  with 
a  member  of  the  Group  Dynamics 
Center.  His  long  hair  and  beard  gave 
me  a  Charles  Manson  impression. 
"Beautiful,"  I  thought.    "If  he's  in 
charge  it  has  to  be  a  wild  weekend." 
I  paid  my  money  on  the  spot. 

Later,  I  began  to  have  doubts.  He 
hadn't  mentioned  drugs  or  orgies. 
What  had  I  signed  up  for?  I  looked  at 
the  handout  he  had  given  me.  Basic 
Human  Relations  was  one  of  the  topics. 

"Small  groups  will  meet  for  many 
hours  and  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  lab- 
oratory where  each  individual  can  in- 
crease his  understanding  of  the  forces 
which  influence  individual  behavior 
and  the  performance  of  groups,  or- 
ganizations and  society.  The  data 
for  learning  will  be  each  person's  own 
behavior,  feelings,  and  reactions." 

It  went  on  to  say  that  everything 
would  be  unstructured  —  trained  per- 
sonnel would  help  you  conceptualize 
your  experiences,  but  nobody  was 
going  to  push  you  to  learn. 

The  weekend  began  to  shape  up  a 
lot  differently  than  I  expected,  so  I  did 
a  little  more  snooping  to  find  out  what 
this  Group  Dynamics  Center  (GDC) 
was  all  about.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Student  Affairs  office  and  A&S 
Counseling,  GDC  works  to  help  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  College  community 
fulfill  their  potential  as  persons  and 
as  active  members  of  the  university. 
GDC  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Leader- 
ship Training  Program,  founded  four 
years  ago  with  campus  leaders  spe- 
cifically in  mind.  But  the  concept  has 
been  expanded  to  include  almost  any- 
one at  BC  who  wants  to  "maximize" 
their  potential. 

Now  I  was  ready  for  the  weekend. 


The  setting  was  1920's  mansion,  built 
in  the  style  of  18th  century  France, 
set  in  a  pine-studded  peninsula  on  a 
small  lake  in  North  Andover. 

Things  started  off  pretty  slowly.  At 
a  general  session  following  dinner, 
one  of  the  trainers  led  the  group  in  an 
exercise  designed  to  help  us  become 
more  aware  of  our  bodies.  We  tight- 
ened every  part,  section  by  section, 
then  relaxed  them.  We  were  then  told 
to  wander  around  the  room,  noticing 
the  people  and  things  in  it  as  we 
walked.  After  this,  we  separated  into 
smaller  groups.  We  wrote  our  names 
on  a  card,  then  sat  and  stared  at  each 
other.  Expectations  were  pretty  mixed. 
One  girl,   Kathy,  a  very  attractive 
blue-eyed  blond,  later  related  her 
initial  feelings  to  me. 

"When  we  first  arrived  Friday  night, 
the  atmosphere  was  something  like 
first  day  at  camp  as  we  made  our  bunk 
beds  and  trooped  down  to  dinner.  So 
many  new  faces  —  was  I  going  to  be 
revealing  my  personal  life  to  some 
of  these  strange  faces  pretty  soon? 
God,  why  did  I  ever  decide  to  get  into 
this  anyway?  —  I  should  have  gone 
skiing  this  weekend." 

There  was  a  lot  of  frustration  at  first. 
Many  were  of  the  same  mind  as  Kathy 
—  they  hoped  to  gain  something  by 
playing  group  confession.  But  this 
never  happened  during  the  weekend; 
the  trainers  prevented  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  material  which  did  not  relate 
to  what  the  group  was  doing  at  the 
moment. 

And  so,  at  that  first  session  we  just 
sat  there  and  stared  sheepishly  at 
each  other,  with  an  occasional  nervous 
smile.  We  were  all  strangers,  and  a 
strange  conglomerate:  Jim,  intelligent, 
a  BC  junior;  Sheila,  a  senior,  sensitive 
and  quiet;  myself;  Heinrich,  a  senior 
with  red  hair  and  beard  that  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  would  have  envied;  Steve, 
an  introverted  BC  junior,  Dalton,  a 
calm  and  collected  black  trainer,  30 
or  so,  his  bearded  face  serene;  grin- 
ning Timothy,  a  lanky  blond  freshman; 
Pierre,  the  other  trainer,  a  very  dig- 
nified, gray  haired  European  (and  a 
priest,  to  boot);  Mable,  a  BC  nurse; 
Joe,  a  clean-cut  member  of  a  religious 
order;  and  finally  Kathy. 


People  wanted  to  start  talking  but 
were  not  quite  sure  what  was  the  ap- 
propriate thing  to  say  on  a  T-group. 
Some  wanted  to  draw  in  the  more 
reticent  in  the  group,  find  out  how  they 
felt  —  but  were  afraid  of  a  response 
like  "Mind  your  own  business!"  Every 
one  felt  a  bit  isolated.  We  sat  in  a 
circle;  nobody  touched.  We  were  stuc 
in  our  isolation  and  frustration.  But 
Saturday  morning  the  bubble  burst. 
Sheila  accused  the  others  of  not  re- 
sponding and  being  cold.  Then  she 
broke  down  and  cried;  she  was  angry 
at  the  way  people  seemed  to  be  un- 
concerned about  each  other.  At  this, 
the  group  surrounded  Sheila  in  com- 
munal embrace.  Steve  didn't  feel  he 
could  honestly  participate,  so  he  got 
up  and  left. 

Saturday  night,  Pierre  tried  to  help 
Mable  loosen  up.  All  it  involved  was 
the  two  of  them,  back  to  back,  pushinc 
against  each  other.  But  it  brought 
forth  a  torrent  of  tears  from  Mable. 
Pierre  commented  on  her  physical 
strength.   She  acknowledged  that,  an 
made  the  revelation  that  she  was 
strong-willed  too,  but  covered  it  up 
with  "sweetness."  The  two  trainers 
encouraged  her  not  to  be  so  sugary, 
and  to  show  her  strength,  which  was 
not  an  unfeminine  quality  at  all. 

There  were  other  exercises  too.  Joi 
"died."  The  group  surrounded  his 
"dead"  body,  and  discussed  their  per- 
ceptions of  him.  This  finally  brought 
him  into  the  group.  He  was  less 
"evasive." 

The  dynamic  tension  caused  by  the 
series  of  confrontations  worked  well. 
Everyone  relaxed,  and  there  was  a 
desire  to  know  each  other  better,  and 
greater  opportunities  to  learn  about 
yourself.  Pierre  celebrated  a  Mass  at 
midnight.  The  simple  liturgy  and  com 
munal  meal  seemed  to  bind  everyone 
together. 

Now,  a  few  weeks  after  the  session, 
some  of  the  participants  drop  in  and 
see  each  other  —  to  find  out  how 
they're  doing,  how  they're  applying 
what  they  learned  on  the  weekend  to 
life  at  BC.  More  sensitive  and  open? 
Less  defensive?  And  myself?  Well, 
I  see  a  lot  of  Kathy. 
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Tim  woke  up  as  people  were  pouring 
ieer  all  over  him.  During  his  short 
;fe  he  had  been  a  grasscutter,  a  caddy, 
i  restaurant  cook,  a  farm  hand,  and 
ie  had  traveled  in  27  countries  through- 
iut  the  world.  And  now  the  student 
>ody  of  Boston  College  had  just  elected 
lim  as  the  President  of  the  Under- 
iraduate  Government. 

Timothy  Christopher  Anderson  was 
>orn  in  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  20  years 
igo.    As  early  as  his  grade  school 
'ears  he  was  accustomed  to  being  in 
:harge,  e.g.,  head  school  patrol  boy 
ind  altar  boy  and  leader  of  his  boy 
icout  troop.  Coming  from  a  "lily- 
vhite"  suburb  of  Chicago,  he  ventured 
nto  the  city  to  attend  St.  Ignatious 
High  School,  a  school  which  was  in 
he  middle  of  the  black  ghetto. 

"By  sophomore  year  I  had  been 
umped  enough  times  so  that  I  began 
o  wonder  about  the  'whys.'  "  After 
"im's  rude  awakening  to  the  problems 
)f  ghetto-life,  he  joined  community 
jroups  and  helped  start  a  community 
iction  group  at  St.  Ignatious. 

When  it  was  time  to  enter  college 
as  four  brothers  had  before  him)  Tim 
tarted  visiting  campuses  and  talking 
nth  students.  He  decided  upon  BC 
ecause,  in  his  own  words,  "I  was 
eally  impressed  with  the  type  of  peo- 
le  at  BC  .  . .  intelligent  and  involved, 
ut  kind  of  humble  in  a  way  ..." 

He  became  a  dorm  representative, 
n  A&S  Senate  member,  and  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  Cultural  Committee.  When 
ne  strike  hit  the  campus  in  April,  he 
lecame  a  member  of  the  Strike  Tactics 
Committee,  which  organized  many 
if  the  strike  activities.  After  finals  in 
/lay  most  of  the  student  body  went 
tome,  Tim  stayed  on  at  BC  to  work 
vith  alumni  in  an  effort  to  improve 
itudent-alumni  relations. 

In  the  weeks  prior  to  Christmas  of 
his  year,  he  began  to  make  his  de- 
:ision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  run  this 
'ear. 

"I  felt  I  had  to  run  this  year.   I  really 
elt  that  I  had  to  win  this  year  because 
he  problems  that  are  coming  up  and 
lave  to  be  solved  this  year  are  really 
mportant.  I  think  I  understood  what 
was  needed  for  this  job.  And  I  wanted 
:o  be  elected  because  people  under- 
stood my  ideas,  not  because  I  had  my 
lame  on  a  lot  of  posters  ..." 

Faculty,  friends  and  enemies  alike 
told  him  that  he  was  being  idealistic, 
that  an  election  could  never  be  won 
this  way.  But  Tim  stayed  in  low-gear 
throughout  the  campaign  depending 
on  personal  contact  with  people  to 


Tiny  Tim 


by  Rick  Shepherd 


explain  his  ideas.  As  a  result,  things 
did  not  look  as  well  as  they  might  have 
when  election  day  arrived. 

"I  had  resolved  that  I  was  going  to 
lose,  but  it  was  the  way  that  I  wanted 
to  lose.  Then,  when  I  won,  I  was  really 
glad  that  I  had  kept  to  everything  that 
I  had  wanted  to  ...  " 

Since  winning,  Tim  has  turned  the 
previously  listless  office  into  a  wasp's 
nest  of  activity  and  efficiency.  He  and 
the  members  of  his  staff  often  arrive 
at  9  A.M.  and  sometimes  don't  leave 
till  early  the  next  morning,  occasion- 
ally staying  long  enough  to  watch 
the  sun  rise. 

He  has  established  committees  to 
abolish  the  core  curriculum,  end  mil- 
itary recruiting  on  campus,  and  devise 
a  student  bill  of  rights,  to  name  a  few; 
so  that  the  student's  viewpoint  con- 
tinues to  be  heard  his  office  tries  to 
take  firm  stands  on  all  important  issues 
as  they  arise. 

In  his  cabinet  there  is  a  Mason  with 
the  University  Academic  Senate,  a 
Black  Forum  liason,  and  a  Commuter's 
Council  liason,  as  well  as  the  Cultural. 
Social,  Academic,  Alumni-student 
relations,  Housing  and  Communica- 
tions Committees.  Letters  flow  out 
to  Administration  and  Faculty  mem- 
bers, and  newsletters  are  distributed 
to  the  students  each  week;  copying 
and  filing  systems  have  been  improved 
so  that  everything  has  its  place,  some- 
where or  other.  Anderson  describes 
his  office  and  staff  as  "super-efficient," 
and  one  wonders  if  this  is  perhaps  an 
understatement. 

"We're  really  into  it.  It's  really 
strange,  you  know;  why  should  we  be 
doing  this?  We're  not  getting  credit 
for  it,  we're  not  getting  glory  for  it, 
we're  not  getting  many  pats  on  the 
back.  We  know  how  it  has  to  be  done, 
and  if  we  don't  do  it  then  nobody  will. 
It's  now  our  responsibility  and  we've 
got  to  do  it .  .  .  and  it's  scary!" 

Tim  will  be  here  again  this  summer 
when  most  people  have  gone  home. 
He'll  get  ready  for  next  year,  take 
care  of  summer  problems  and  receive 
any  student  questions  or  ideas  which 
are  mailed  in  during  the  summer. 
And  since  there's  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution to  prevent  it,  he  might  even 
run  for  re-election  next  year  if  he 
thought  the  situation  warranted  it. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  accomplish 
an  awful  lot  this  year,"  Tim  said.  Which 
is  the  kind  of  refreshing  optimism 
and  self-confidence  that  has  made 
some  people  think  there's  hope  again 
for  a  viable  Undergraduate  Govern- 
ment at  Boston  College. 
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Rock  n'  Poetry 

by  Anne  Kenney 

"That's  really  rock  'n  roll,"  Alan 
Freed  of  WINS  remarked  one  day  while 
changing  turntables  from  "Gee"  by 
The  Crows  to  "Sh-boom"  by  The 
Chords.  And  since  that  fateful  day  in 
1953  rock  music  has  increased  its 
influence  until  it  reached  the  apex  of 
success:  NBC  ended  its  coverage  of 
last  year's  total  solar  eclipse  with 
The  Beatles'  "Here  Comes  the  Sun." 

Because  Mike  Grandfield  and  Rory 
O'Connor  believe  the  development  of 
rock  is  an  appropriate  subject  for 
academic  study,  they  presented  de- 
tailed plans  for  a  student-run  Poetry 
in  Rock  Music  course  to  the  English 
Department  EPC  and  were  accredited 
for  second  semester  as  En  198.  Their 
main  objective  is  to  provide  students 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  kinds 
of  aesthetic  criteria  which  make  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  rock. 
The  intensity  and  power  of  the  best 
rock  music  and  its  potential  for  cul- 
tural change  could  never  be  under- 
stood by  someone  who  can't  discrim- 
inate between  the  intensity  of  Neil 
Young  and  the  type  of  Bobby  Sherman. 

Rory  and  Mike  believe  that  "rock 
is  very  threatening  to  some  people's 
life  styles  because  it  breaks  down 
structures."  In  this  sense,  rock  is 
"directed  anarchy."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  many  students  felt 
uncomfortable  discussing  the  music. 
At  their  own  pace  they  opened  them- 
selves to  the  power  of  the  music  and 
began  to  deal  with  Paul  Simon's  songs 
of  loneliness,  Mick  Jagger's  glorifica- 
tion of  Satan  and  Bob  Dylan's  des- 
perate alienation. 

In  order  to  assist  the  30  people  in 
the  course  to  develop  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  elements  of  rock  music  and 
lyrics,  Mike  and  Rory  set  up  a  few 
course  requirements:  a  mid-term  proj- 
ect on  some  aspect  of  rock  and  a  final 
project  or  paper  connecting  some 
stage  of  rock's  evolution  with  a  cur- 
rent or  school  of  the  more  "academ- 
ically respectable"  forms  of  poetry. 

Each  student  must  also  see  Gimme 
Shelter,  the  documentary  of  The  Roll- 
ing Stones'  1969  free  concert  at  the 
Altamont  Raceway  near  San  Francisco. 
The  day-long  festival  was  the  flip  side 
of  the  Woodstock  coin,  culminating 
in  the  murder  of  18  year  old  Meredith 
Hunter  while  Jagger  sang  "Sympathy 
for  the  Devil."  Hunter  was  stabbed 
by  one  of  the  hundred  Hells  Angels 


hired  by  the  Stones  (for  $500  in  beer) 
to  provide  "security."  The  film  is  re- 
quired because  it  presents  the  exhibi- 
tionistic  and  violent  side  of  rock  and 
human  nature  —  which  people  often 
ignore  in  their  glorification  of  Wood- 
stock Nation. 

In  tracing  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  rock  from  its  rhythm  and  blues 
roots  to  its  current  trend  toward  in- 
tensely personal  lyrics,  Mike  and  Rory 
discuss  similarities  between  the 
themes,  structures  and  imagery  of 
rock  lyrics  and  those  of  conventional 
poetry.  For  example,  the  nonsense 
verse  of  Lewis  Carroll  is  similar  in 
content  and  style  to  John  Lennon's 
nonsense  prose  writings  and  some  of 
his  acid  songs  like  "I  Am  the  Walrus" 
and  "Strawberry  Fields  Forever." 
Using  a  semi-thematic,  semi-chron- 
ological approach,  they  emphasize 
the  fusion  of  words  and  music  in  song. 
"You  can't  divorce  the  music  from 
the  lyrics,"  Mike  remarked.  "In  a  good 
song,  both  are  tremendously  dynamic, 
with  one  continuously  accenting  the 
other."  Dylan's  "Sad  Eyed  Lady"  is 
a  perfect  example. 

During  one  class,  the  songs  of  Paul 
Simon  were  under  discussion.    People 
pointed  out  that  many  of  his  songs 


are  set  in  the  city  —  in  bus  stations 
and  railway  stations.  Rory  commented, 
"Yeh,  he's  always  in  transit,  but  he's 
never  going  anywhere,"  which  led 
into  a  discussion  of  the  functions  of  an 
artist.   Is  he  responsible  for  solving 
the  problems  he  has  defined  in  his 
work?  Is  he  an  inferior  artist  if  he 
offers  no  solutions?  As  any  English 
major  knows,  these  are  very  old  — 
and  difficult  —  questions  to  which 
there  are  no  "right"  answers. 

In  discussing  the  future  of  rock,  Mike 
said,  "It's  foolish  to  think  there  won't 
be  another  band  as  good  as  The  Beatles 
or  The  Rolling  Stones.  Rock  is  con- 
stantly changing  —  that's  one  of  its 
strengths.  We're  now  in  the  third  rock 
generation  and  the  younger  kids  are 
more  sophisticated  than  we  were  at 
their  age.  The  bands  coming  up  will 
have  to  surpass  our  best  bands,  but  I 
think  they  will;  it's  only  a  matter  of 
time." 

Whether  rock  'n  roll  is  really  here  to 
stay,  as  Danny  and  the  Juniors  sang  1J 
years  ago,  only  time  and  the  third 
generation  will  tell.  But  if  rock  dies, 
whatever  replaces  it  will  catch  on  be- 
cause it  will  bring  people  into  and  out 
of  themselves  and  will  have  the  power 
to  touch  them  as  people.  This,  after  al 
is  what  En  198  is  all  about. 
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Drily  Math  Dogs  and  Jesuits 
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Br  r*t/in? 


y  John  Loretz 

Rusty,  a  sad-eyed  basset  hound  with 
ie  noble  bearing  of  an  Aeschylean 
-agio  hero  has  an  office  on  the  first 
oor  of  Devlin  where  he  administers 
iC's  Mathematics  Institute  along  with 
is  owner,  Stanley  Bezuszka,  S.J.  Fr. 
iezuszka,  who  follows  Rusty  every- 
/here,  is  presently  involved  with  the 
.cademic  Year  Institute  in  Mathematics 
~>x  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

The  Institute  is  essentially  a  full-time 
tudy  program  for  about  35  teachers 
'om  15-20  states  across  the  country, 
lacked  up  by  a  summer  institute  which 
apeats  the  academic  year  program  in 


an  intensive  6  week  course,  the  Institute 
approaches  mathematics  and  math 
teaching  from  the  point  of  view  of  "dis- 
covery."  People  learn  mathematics 
because  of  interesting  problems  which 
they  have  been  motivated  to  solve. 

In  the  past,  math  was  taught  in  a  his- 
torical framework:  the  Babylonian 
number  system,  for  example,  was  pre- 
sented as  an  historical  phenomena 
(the  hell  with  the  Alamo,  remember  the 
Tigres-Euphrates!).  Fr.  Bezuszka 
would  rather  prod  his  students  into  dis- 
covering the  kinds  of  problems  which 
the  Babylonians  were  trying  to  solve 


and  what  kinds  of  tools  they  developed 
to  solve  them.   In  this  way,  students  are 
taught  to  discover  (or  rediscover)  the 
tools  which  they  will  need  to  solve  their 
own  mathematical  problems.  This  is 
largely  a  lab  approach  to  mathematics, 
often  with  the  help  of  a  computer  to 
pose  problems  and  aid  in  the  discovery 
of  their  solutions.  "Some  of  this,"  Fr. 
Bezuszka  said,  "is  sheer  fun,  other 
problems  lead  to  real  math  theory." 

Nowadays,  in  order  to  be  a  math- 
ematician you  need  the  help  of  a  psy- 
chologist. Not  because  mathemati- 
cians are  any  more  disturbed  than  the 
rest  of  us,  but  because  educational 
psychology  is  being  looked  to  more 
and  more  in  the  development  of  teach- 
ing methods.  Criticizing  the  work  of 
such  psychologists  as  B.  F.  Skinner, 
Fr.  Bezuszka  said  that,  "We  are  learn- 
ing that  problems  are  not  broken  down 
into  little  steps  which  then  allow  you  to 
find  the  right  answer.   Life  does  not 
present  its  problems  in  this  way.  Life 
overwhelms  you  with  its  problems. 
There  is  often  no  'right'  answer.  We 
hope  that  this  new  approach  is  over- 
whelming people  with  mathematics." 

Rusty,  in  the  meantime,  ponders 
Boolean  Algebra  and  non-Euclidean 
spaces  over  lunch,  while  keeping  a 
corrective  eye  on  his  master's  black- 
board. 


>y  John  Loretz 

Somewhere  in  deep  space,  riding 
he  solar  wind,  a  squadron  of  charged 
(articles  nears  the  Earth.  Alerted  to 
he  alien  advance,  Earth  prepares  her 
nagnetosphere  defense  system.  The 
inwary  protons  and  electrons  fall  into 
he  awaiting  trap  and  are  instantly 
ransformed  into  an  airglow  which  we, 
)blivious  to  the  cosmic  conflict,  term 
)eautiful  to  our  eyes  and  call  the 
lurora. 

Robert  Eather  of  the  Physics  depart- 
ment has  been  studying  the  aurora  for 
'  or  8  years  now  and  feels  that  he  is 
;lose  to  explaining  the  mechanism 
vhich  causes  it.  The  glow  is  produced 
>y  the  interaction  of  electric  and  mag- 
letic  forces  in  the  magnetosphere  but 
he  problem  is  in  understanding  how 
he  particles  get  trapped  there  in  the 


. . .  Go  Out  in  the  Solar  Winds 


first  place. 

For  one  thing,  the  whole  concept  of 
the  magnetosphere  has  changed  over 
the  last  10  years.  While  it  was  once 
assumed  that  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  extended  symmetrically  from  the 
magnetic  poles,  it  is  now  known  that 
the  field  is  actually  effected  by  the  force 
of  the  solar  wind.  One  side  is  some- 
what flattened  while  the  other  extends 
tail-like  into  space.  Eather's  problem 
is  to  discover  how  the  particles  get 
from  the  outside  of  the  magnetosphere 
to  the  inside. 

Funds  for  the  project  are  from  two 
grants  from  NASA,  a  recently  awarded 
NSF  grant  of  $95,800  and  funding  from 
Lockheed  in  California  with  whom 
Eather  has  worked  closely  for  several 
years.  Altogether,  this  amounts  to 


about  $1/4  million,  half  of  which  will  go 
toward  building  an  experimental  sta- 
tion at  the  South  Pole  this  year.  The 
other  half  will  be  used  next  year  in 
conducting  the  experiment.  Hopefully. 
Ed  Weller,  a  physics  grad  student,  will 
spend  nine  months  at  the  pole,  using 
the  experiment  as  field  work  toward  his 
Ph.D. 

In  addition  to  his  serious  research, 
Eather  has  a  "fun-type  grant"  to  make 
a  color  movie  of  the  aurora  for  educa- 
tional institutions.  Though  fun,  this  is 
difficult  because  the  light  in  which  the 
aurora  appears  best  is  inappropriate 
for  color  filming.  Color  photos  have 
been  successful,  however,  and  Eather 
sees  no  reason  why,  after  practice,  film 
success  can't  be  had. 
Photo  by  NASA  Airborne  Aurora  Expedition 
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bridgi 


David  Blohm 


bridge  and  some  students,  especially  sophomore  Gino 
DiLella,  felt  that  there  were  a  lot  of  good  undergraduate 
photographers  at  Boston  College  who  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  display  their  work.  To  entice  them  out  of  their 
darkrooms,  we  sponsored  a  contest,  and  it  turned  up  an 
amazing  collection  of  pictures  done  by  some  talented 
photoartists.  A  selection  from  the  over  one  hundred  entries 
was  on  display  in  McElroy  Commons  for  a  week,  and  the 
following  pages  contain  the  pictures  the  judges  chose  as 
the  top  five.   We  print  them  as  a  salute  to  the  artists  who 
took  them,  and  as  an  indication  of  one  of  the  many  little 
known  areas  of  personal  creativity  which  enrich  the  life  of 
the  University. 
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Philip  Storm  Ulanowsky 
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Saturday, 
May  1 


Thursday, 
May  6 


Tuesday, 
May  11 


Law  School:  Law  Day  Dinner.  Salute  to 

Father  Drinan.  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Sheraton 

Boston.  Tickets  $10  per  person.  Call  Mrs. 

Louise  Clark  969-0100,  ext.  426. 

Lacrosse:  New  England  College  at  BC. 

2:00  p.m. 

Track:  Holy  Cross  at  BC. 

Tennis:  Providence  at  BC. 

Student  Film  Committee:  The  Grapes  of 

Wrath.  McGuinn  Aud.,  5:30  p.m.,  8  p.m. 


Sunday, 
May  2 


Baseball  (JV):  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester, 
2:00  p.m. 

Baseball:  Providence  at  Providence, 
2:00  p.m. 


Monday, 
May  3 


Baseball:  Amherst  at  Shea  Field,  4:00  p.m. 
Tennis:  Tufts  at  BC,  3:00  p.m. 
Golf:  Brown  at  Providence,  1:30  p.m. 
Bureau  of  Conferences:  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery.  Seminar.  4:30. 


Tuesday, 
May  4 


Opera  Film  Festival:  William  Felsenstein. 
8  p.m.,  Resident  Student  Dining  Hall,  Mc- 
Elroy.  $1  with  ID,  $3  general  admission. 
May  4,  5,  6.   Lecture  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.   May 
4  and  6. 

Track:  Boston  University  at  BC,  3:00  p.m. 
Lacrosse:  Bowdoin  at  BC,  3:00  p.m. 

Wednesday, 
May  5 

Tennis:  Stonehill  at  Stonehill. 
Opera  Film  Festival. 


Opera  Film  Festival. 
Sigma  Xi:  BC  chapter  Physics  Society. 
Faculty  Dining  Room,  7  p.m. 
Bureau  of  Conferences:  Mass.  CPA  exams. 
Roberts  Center,  all  day. 
Department  of  Philosophy:  Lecture  by 
Visiting  Professor  at  Columbia,  Deiter  Hen- 
rich.  8  p.m.,  McGuinn  Aud. 
Baseball:  Fairfield  at  Shea  Field,  4:00  p.m. 
Golf:  New  Englands  at  Ellington,  Conn. 


Friday, 
May  7 


Golf:  New  Englands,  at  Ellington,  Conn. 
Lacrosse:  Babson,  at  Babson,  3  p.m. 
Tennis:  New  Englands 
Bureau  of  Conferences:  CPA  exam. 
Bureau  of  Conferences:  Mass.  Psych.  Assn. 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Meetings  and  workshops. 
Student  Film  Committee:  To  Kill  a  Mocking 
Bird.  McGuinn  Aud.,  7:30  p.m. 


Saturday, 
May  8 

Bureau  of  Conferences:  Mass.  Psych. 

Assn.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Tennis:  New  Englands 

Baseball:  Harvard  at  Cambridge,  2:30  p.m. 

(JV) 

Baseball:  U.  Conn,  at  Shea  Field,  2:00  p.m. 

Track:  U.  Mass.  at  Amherst,  1 :00  p.m. 

Cultural  Committee:  National  Shakespeare 

Company.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  $.50, 

Roberts  Center,  8  p.m. 

Student  Film  Committee:  To  Kill  a  Mocking 

Bird.  McGuinn  Aud.,  5:30  p.m.,  8  p.m. 


Sunday, 
May  9 


Bureau  of  Conferences:  School  of  Educa- 
tion Parents'  Weekend  Communion  Break- 
fast.  Eagles  Nest.   10:30  a.m. 
Freshman  Assistance  Program:  Spring 
meeting.  McGuinn  Aud.  1  p.m. 
Baseball:  Holy  Cross  at  Shea  Field,  2:00  p.m. 


Management  Institute:  Workshop  —  Start- 
ing a  New  Business  Venture.  President's 
Dining  Room,  6  p.m.  Tuesdays,  May  1 1  to 
June  15.  969-0100  ext.  2268. 
Political  Science:  Prof.  Alan  Bloom  —  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Lecture,  Higgins  307  at 
7:30  p.m. 
Baseball:  U.  Mass.  at  Shea  Field,  4:00  p.m. 


Thursday, 
May  13 


Baseball:  Dartmouth  at  Hanover,  N.H. 

3:00  p.m. 

Lacrosse:  Holy  Cross  at  BC,  3:00  p.m. 


Friday, 
May  14 


Student  Film  Committee:  The  Secret  War  of 

Harry  Frigg.  McGuinn  Aud.,  7:30  p.m. 

Cultural  Committee:  May  Day.  Celebration 

on  the  green.  Afternoon.  Band,  games, 

balloons. 

Bureau  of  Conferences:  Archdiocese  of 

Boston  Art  Fair.  McHugh  Forum.  9  to  5. 


Saturday, 
May  15 


Student  Film  Committee:  The  Secret  War 

of  Harry  Frigg.  McGuinn  Aud.,  5:30,  8  p.m. 

Bureau  of  Conferences:  Archdiocese  of 

Boston  Art  Fair. 

Baseball  (JV):  Harvard  at  Cambridge, 

3:00  p.m. 

Baseball:  Colby  at  Waterville,  2:00  p.m. 

Track:  Northeastern  at  BC,  1 :00  p.m. 

Lacrosse:  Springfield  at  BC,  2:00  p.m. 

Tennis:  Springfield  at  Springfield,  2:00  p.m. 


Sunday, 
May  16 


Bureau  of  Conferences:  Archdiocese  of 
Boston  Art  Fair. 


Monday, 
May  10 


Alumni  Association:  Alumni  Golf  Tourna- 
ment.  Blue  Hills  Country  Club.  $20  per 
person,  incl.  greens  fee  and  dinner. 
244-5230. 

Summer  School:  Conference  on  Higher 
Education.   Dr.  Anello  969-0100  ext.  2440. 
May  10  and  11. 


Tuesday, 
May  18 

Foreign  Students  Office:  Boston  Area  For- 
eign Students  Advisory  Council.  President's 
Dining  Room,  1 1 :30  a.m. 
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lursday, 
ay  20 


seball  (JV):  Harvard  at  Shea  Field, 
10  p.m. 


riday, 
ay  21 


jdent  Film  Committee:  Dracula,  Franken- 
tin.  McGuinn  Aud.,  7:30  p.m. 


aturday, 
ay  22 


jdent  Film  Committee:  Dracula,  Franken- 

>in,  5:30,  8  p.m. 

seball:  U.  New  Hampshire,  at  Durham, 

-I.,  2:00  p.m. 

crosse:  U.  Conn,  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

)0  p.m. 

ack:  NEIC  4A  at  Bowdoin  College. 

nnis:  U.  Conn,  at  BC,  2:00  p.m. 

reau  of  Conferences:  Division  of  Special 

ucation,  Administration  and  Supervision. 

day  conference. 

unday, 
iay  23 

seball:  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  1 :00  p.m. 
jmni  Association:  Class  of  1927  Com- 
jnion  Breakfast.  President's  Dining  Room, 
i.m. 


londay, 
lay  24 

ireign  Students  Office:  Boston  Area  For- 
gn  Students  Advisory  Council.   1 1 :30  a.m. 
esident's  Dining  Room. 


riday, 
lay  28 


ack:  IC4A. 

udent  Film-Committee:  The  Cardinal. 

cGuinn  Aud.  7:30  p.m. 


•aturday, 
/lay  29 


'ack:  IC4A. 

ludent  Film  Committee:  The  Cardinal. 

30,  8:00  p.m. 


June 


Tuesday, 
June  1 


Management  Institute:  Venture  Capital 
Seminar.  9  a.m.  McGuinn  Aud.  June  1  and 
June  2. 


Thursday, 
June  3 

Summer  School:  Intergroup  Relations  and 
Education  Workshop  for  School  Admin- 
istrators and  Teachers.  Dr.  Charles  Smith. 
June  3  and  4. 

Summer  School:  Last  date  for  advanced 
registration.  Application  in  catalogue. 

Saturday, 
June  5 

Bureau  of  Conferences:  Jesuit  Ordination. 
Welsh  Dining,  11:30  a.m. 

Sunday, 
June  6 

Bureau  of  Conferences:  Behavior  Counsel- 
ing Institute.  June  6  to  July  2. 

Friday, 
June  11 

Alumni  Association:  Alumni  Weekend.  7:30 
p.m.  Informal  class  reunions  for  anniversary 
classes,  on  campus. 


Saturday, 
June  12 


Alumni  Association:  Alumni  Weekend.  9:30 
a.m.  memorial  mass  for  deceased  alumni, 
St.  Mary's  chapel.   10:30  a.m.,  alumni  meet 
the  Deans:  Resident  Students'  Lounge, 
McElroy.  12:30  p.m.:  Alumni  Association 
lunch  and  business  meeting,  Resident  Stu- 
dents' Dining  Room:  $3  per  person.  3  p.m. 
Pops  concert:  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting  at 
Alumni  Stadium  (Rain:  Roberts  Center),  $4 
per  person.  7:30  Alumni  Champagne  Din- 
ner-Dance, McElroy  Resident  Student  Din- 
ing Room,  $25  per  couple. 


Sunday, 
June  13 

Senior  Week:  Parents  Brunch.  Resident 
Students' Dining  Hall.   11:30  a.m. 

Monday, 
June  14 

Boston  College  Commencement  Exercises. 

Tuesday, 
June  15 

Social  Committee:  1971  Commencement 
Ball.  Resident  Student  Dining  Hall.  $15 
per  couple. 

Summer  School:  June  15-18,  BC  Under- 
graduates preregistration. 


Wednesday, 
June  16 


Bureau  of  Conferences:  Symposium  on 
Polar  Cap  Absorption.  McGuinn  Aud.  8:30 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  June  16-18.  Space  Data 
Analysis  Laboratory. 


Friday, 
June  18 

BCAA:  Summer  camp  for  underprivileged 
children.  June  18  to  August  1. 


Wednesday, 
June  23 


Bureau  of  Conferences:  Mass.  Bar  Exam. 
June  23  and  24. 


Thursday, 
June  24 


Summer  School:  Registration.  June  24,  25, 
28. 


Saturday, 
June  26 

Bureau  of  Conferences:  Mission  Drums. 
Drum  &  Bugle  concerts.  Alumni  Stadium, 
7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Rain:  June  27. 
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faculty 

Bits  and  Pieces 

Dr.  Geraldine  Conner  (Social  Work)  is 
directing  a  two-part  survey  of  the  Mission 
Hill  district  of  Roxbury.  Some  90  BC  grad- 
uate students  are  conducting  interviews 
among  residents  of  the  area  as  the  first 
phase  of  the  study. 

The  survey  is  being  made  for  the  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers  of  Mission  Church  — 
more  properly  known  as  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  Basilica.  The  Basilica  this 
year  celebrates  its  centennial. 


Acting  Dean  Richard  Huber  (Law  School) 
has  announced  the  appointment  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  George  Brown  who  until  recently  was 
an  assistant  to  Gov.  Sargent.  Mr.  Brown  is 
considered  the  principal  architect  of  the 
Governor's  sweeping  administrative  re- 
forms. He  will  teach  in  areas  of  local  gov- 
ernment, federalism  and  corprate  law.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard,  he  received  his  law 
degree  magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard 
Law  School. 


A  Summer  Television  Workshop  for 
teachers  and  administrators  in  schools, 
hospitals  and  industry  will  again  be  offered 
at  BC  in  1971.  Highly  successful  in  the  past, 
the  Workshop  is  presented  in  cooperation 
with  the  Boston  Catholic  Television  Center. 
Classes  will  be  held  morning  and  afternoon, 
Monday  to  Friday,  June  28  to  July  23.  Those 
interested  should  write  to  the  Department 
of  Speech  Communication  and  Theatre,  or 
ask  the  BC  switchboard  for  Extension  374 
or  318. 


Rev.  Richard  P.  McBrien  of  the  BC 
Theology  Department  (and  of  Pope  John 
XXIII  Seminary)  has  been  a  busy  man  this 
spring.  He  gave  the  keynote  address  at  the 
3rd  Mile-High  Religious  Education  Congress 
at  Denver,  where  he  also  conducted  a 
special  session  for  priests  and  spoke  on 
"Mission  in  an  Evolving  Kingdom"  at  the 
general  session.  He  delivered  major  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder,  and  at  Northern  Colorado  State  at 
Greeley,  to  the  Catholic  Committee  on 
Urban  Ministry  at  Notre  Dame,  and  at  the 
New  England  Conference  on  the  Ministerial 
Priesthood.  On  each  of  the  Sundays  of 
April,  Fr.  McBrien  was  heard  in  a  four-part 
presentation,  "The  Church  in  a  Changing 
World"  on  NBC  Guidelines. 


Evan  R.  Collins,  Professor  of  Higher 
Education,  gave  the  keynote  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Am.  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Training  in  Chicago, 
February  24.  In  the  course  of  a  well-received 
speech,  Dr.  Collins  said  of  today's  students, 
"They  are  not  (our)  antagonists,  but  allies 
.  .  .  they  are  groping,  as  we  are,  not  for  a 
return  to  the  dear  old  days,  and  not  toward 
a  destruction  of  all  that  is  established,  but 
for  a  new  formulation  that  will  combine 
enduring  values  with  a  new  relevance  .  .  . 
They  feel  a  need  to  reform  the  world  by 
next  Tuesday,  but  they  have  to  learn  to  live 
in  it  now,  with  all  its  injustices.  We  must 
not  be  put  off  when  we  find  that  their  re- 
vulsion from  insincerity  leads  them  to  over- 
reaction  .  .  ." 


Paula  L.  Minehan  (Nursing)  has  been 
awarded  a  World  Health  Organization 


Travel  Grant  to  study  programs  at  the  Open 
University  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  struc- 
ture developed  to  extend  higher  education 
through  the  use  of  various  media.  Miss 
Minehan  will  investigate  parallels  between 
the  Open  University  and  the  televised 
courses  being  prepared  by  the  School  of 
Nursing  for  broadcast  by  WGBH. 


A  conference,  "The  Future  of  the  Univer- 
sity," will  be  held  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza, 
Boston,  May  10-11,  under  the  auspices  of 
BC  and  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Anello  (Director,  Program  in  Higher  Ed). 
Keynote  speakers  include:  William  McGill, 
President  of  Columbia;  Burton  Hallowell, 
President  of  Tufts;  Edward  C.  Moore, 
Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, and  Andrew  Hacker,  Professor  of 
Government,  Cornell.  The  conference  is 
designed  for  presidents,  vice  presidents, 
deans  and  administrators.  Resource  peopl* 
from  BC  and  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  involved  in  the  panels  and 
discussion  groups.   Further  information 
can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Anello,  Campion 
214,  Ext.  2445. 


On  March  29  an  unusual  and  moving 
Lenten  observance  was  conducted  in  St. 
Joseph's  Chapel.  Robert  Ferrick,  S.J.,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  readings  and  meditation: 
which  were  interspersed  by  organ  selec- 
tions from  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  by 
Henri  du  Pres  and  works  by  other  com- 
posers, played  by  Berj  Zamcochian,  Uni- 
versity Organist-in-residence.  Fr.  Ferrick 
titled  his  work  The  Road  Taken,  dedicated 
to  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.,  "who  celebrates 
life." 


MmmmmmmmmmmmmM&s^mMmma 


Spring  Suprises 


On  March  3,  WILLIAM 
J.  BURKE,  S.J.,  (Theology)  lectured 
to  the  Episcopal  Clergy  Con- 
ference at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  Bishop 
Paul  Moore,  Coadjutor  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  New  York,  presided. 
.  .  .  FRANK  B.  CAMPANELLA  (SOM)  will 

receive  the  1970  Robert  Bowne 
award  of  the  Harvard  Business 

School  for  an  outstanding 
doctoral  dissertation  . .  . 
ANNE  KIBRICK  (Nursing)  is  national 
chairman  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion Opportunities  (NEO),  whose 

purpose  is  to  recruit  and  ed- 
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ucate  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged groups  in  the  field  of 
nursing.   Dr.  Kibrick  is  a  found- 
er of  the  organization,  whose 
committee  includes  Senators  Jacob 

Javits  and  Edward  Brooke.  It 
is  funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion .  . . ALFRED  E.  SUTHERLAND 
(Law,  SOM)  gave  an  address,  "Women's 
Civil  Rights  Under  International 
Law"  at  the  tenth  anniversary 
observance  of  the  founding  of 

"Association  Internationale 
de  Droite  Compare  et  de  sa  Faculte 
Internationale  Pour  I'Enseigne- 

ment  de  Droit  Compare" 
held  at  Strasbourg,  France, 


March  30  -  April  3  .  .  . 
WILLIAM  C.  COTTLE  (Education) 

was  chief  speaker  at  a  conferenc 
on  student  personnel  services 

held  March  31  at  Fitchburg 
State  College  .  .  .  The 
proceedings  of  last  summer's 
environmental  institute  were 

published,  thanks  to  a  $28,00 
grant  to  BC,  as  Boston  College  En- 
vironmental Center  Summer  In- 
stitute on  Surtsey  and  Iceland, 
by   Cyril    Ponnamperuma   and    JAMES   \A 

SKEHAN,  S.J.,  as  a  NASA 
Technical    Memorandum.     The    31    scieri 
tists  from  all  parts  of  the  U.S 
Iceland  and  Europe  each  contrib- 
uted an  article. 
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A  speech  by  DEAN  ALBERT  J. 
ELLEY  (SOM),  "Conversion:  The  New 
Management  Game,"  given 
at  the  Smaller  Business  Associa- 
tion of  New  England  in 

January  was  read  into 
he  Congressional  Record  by 

Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
It  has  also  been  quoted  in  Newsweek 
and  Time.  .  .  .  The  Theol- 
gy  Department  gave  a  reception 
on  February  26  for  three  new 
members.  The  Rev. 

ROBERT  DALY  has  been 
studying  in  Germany.   Rev.  HAMISH 

SWANSTON  comes  to  us  from 
England  and  Rabbi  ALBERT  GOLD- 
STEIN from  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom  in 
Brookline.  .  .  .  JAMES  L. 
BOWDITCH  (SOM)  has  been  invited 
y  the  State  Department  to  parti- 
cipate in  a  Scholar-Diplo- 
mat Seminar  in  March.  He  is 
le  first  professor  of  Business 
r  Management  in  the  country  to  be 

invited PAULA  L.  MINEHAN 

Jursing)  has  been  named  to  an 
advisory  committee  for  a  special  pro- 
ject developed  by 

Video  Nursing  of  Illinois. 

The  project?  "Planning 

for  Production  and  Distribution  of 

Multi-Media  Software  for 

Continuation  Education 

:d  Independent  Learning 

Opportunities  in  Nursing.  .  .  ." 
RADLEY  GUNTER  (English)  has 

recently  served  as  Editorial 
Consultant  for  American 
Quarterly,  the  journal  of  the 
Tierican  Studies  Association.  . . . 

FELIX  F.  TALBOT,  S.J.,  (Theology) 
as  guest  lecturer  at  the  Harvard 

Graduate  School  of  Business  on 
February  1.  Fr.  Talbot 
joke  of  the  application  of 

prudence  and  justice  in  environ- 
mental analysis  and  corporate 

planning BENEDICT  ALPER 

Sociology)  was  a  discussant  at 

an  institute  on  "Rehabilitation 
'  the  Social  Offender"  in  Boston 

University  on  February  17.  .  .  . 
AVID  NEIMAN  (Theology)  appeared 

on  WPIX-TV  (New  York)  on  March 
3.  The  pre-recorded 
rogram  on  "Ecumenical  Teaching" 
will  be  seen  in  11  cities,  but 

not  in  Boston.  .  .  .  MARIE  S. 
NDREWS  (Nursing)  has  announced 
two  continuing  education  courses 

to  be  given  this  spring.  One 
;  a  refresher  course  for  inactive 
registered  nurses,  one  for 

alumnae  specifically.  For 


Faculty  Promotions 

Full  Professor 

Michael  Anello  (Education);  Hugh  J. 
Ault  (Law);  John  Betts  (History);  Ger- 
ald Bilodeau  (Mathematics);  William 
Daly  (History);  H.  Michael  Mann  (Eco- 
nomics); David  Moment  (SOM);  Robert 
F.  Renehan  (Classics);  Silas  Wu  (His- 
tory). 

Associate  Professor 

Richard  J.  Bolan  (Social  Work);  Rob- 


further  information,  call 

Mrs.  Andrews  at  969-0100,  Ext.  2445 

LEOPOLD  R.  MICHEL  (SCM)  served  as 
a  counselor  at  "Employment 

Workshops"  held  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary for  unemployed  scientists 

and  engineers.  The  Workshops 
were  sponsored  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics. .  .  . 


Faculty  Publications 

Books 

Eykman,  Christoph  (Germanic  Studies), 
Geschichtspessimismus  in  der  deutschen 
Literatur  des  20.  Jahrhunderts.   Berne, 
Switzerland,  Francke,  1970.   O'Brien, 
Maureen  J.  (Nursing),  The  Care  of  the 
Aged:  A  Guide  for  Licensed  Practical  Nur- 
ses, C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  1971.   Gunter,  Bradley 
(English),  (ed.)  Studies  In  "The  Waste 
Land."  Ohio,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1971. 
Maung,  Mya  (Finance),  Burma  and  Pakis- 
tan: A  Comparative  Study  of  Development, 
Praeger,  April  1,  1971.  Valette,  Rebecca  M. 
(Modern  Languages),  Tests  in  Fremd- 
sprachenunterricht,  Berlin,  Cornelsen,  1971. 
(German  edition  of  Modern  Language  Test- 
ing, Harcourt  Brace,  1967). 

Articles 

McCarthy,  Joseph  M.  (Financial  Aid), 
"Xenophon's  Cyropaedia:  A  Neglected  Edu- 
cational Tract,"  Cithara,  X,  1  (December, 
1970. 

"The  Pastoral  Practice  of 

the  Sacraments  of  Cleansing  in  the  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Visigothic  Church,"  Classical 
Folia,  XXIV,  2,  1970. 

Cartier,  Normand  (Modern  Languages), 
"Celestial  Portents  and  Medieval  Chroni- 
clers," Essays  in  Honor  of  Louis  Francis 
Solano,  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1970. 

Araujo,  Norman  (Modern  Languages), 
"Time  and  Rhythm  in  Balzac's  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin,"  the  French  Review,  Winter, 
1971. 

Eykman,  Christoph,  (Germanic  Studies), 
"Der  Verlust  der  Geschichte  in  der 
deutschen  Literatur  des  20.  Jahrhunderts," 
Neophilologus,  January,  1971. 

Gunter,  Bradley  (English),  "Burke's  Philo- 
sophy of  Organic  Reform,"  Queen's  Quar- 
terly, Vol.  LXXVII,  no.  3,  Autumn,  1970. 

,  "Abstract  of  Burke's  Phi- 
losophy of  Organic  Reform,"  Documenta- 
tion Politique  International. 

O'Brien,  Maureen  J.  (Nursing),  "The  Es- 
sence of  Leadership,"  Supervisor  Nurse, 
Vol.  1,  December,  1970. 


Calnan,  Mary  Foley  and  Hanron,  Jane 
Bragdon  (Nursing),  "Young  Nurse  —  El- 
derly Patient,"  Nursing  Outlook,  December, 
1970. 

Kane,  Edward  J.  (Economics),  "Short 
Changing  the  Small  Saver:  Federal  Govern- 
ment Discrimination  Against  Small  Savers 
During  the  Vietnam  War,"  Journal  of  Money, 
Credit  and  Banking,  November,  1970. 

Jensen,  John  A.  and  Schmitt,  John  A., 
(Education),  "The  Influence  of  Test  Title  on 
Test  Response,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Measurement,  Volume  7,  No.  4,  Winter,  1970. 

Book  Reviews 

McBrien,  (Rev.)  Richard  P.  (Theology), 
The  Reform  of  the  Church  by  Donald  G. 
Bloesch,  Commonweal,  Vol.  92,  January  22, 
1971. 

Casper,  Leonard  (English),  Studies  in 
Philippine  Church  History,  edited  by  Gerald 
Anderson,  Solidarity,  October,  1970. 

The  Barb  of  Time:  On  the 

Unity  of  Ezra  Pound's  Cantos  by  Daniel 
Pearlman;  and  The  Elements  of  John  Up- 
dike by  Alice  and  Kenneth  Hamilton,  both 
in  Thought,  Winter,  1970. 

Gauthier,  S.J.,  (Rev.)  Joseph  D.  (Modern 
Languages),  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  by 
Curtis  Cafe,  America,  February  6,  1 971 ,  Vol. 
124,  No.  5. 

Gunter,  Bradley  (English),  Let  Not  Your 
Hart  by  James  Seay,  The  Georgia  Review, 
XXIV,  iv,  Winter,  1970. 

The  Modern  Spirit  by 

Robert  Langbaum,  The  Virginia  Quarterly 
Review,  XLVII,  i,  Winter,  1971. 

McCarthy,  Joseph  (Financial  Aid,  The 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth:  An  Adventure  in 
American  Diplomacy,  by  Eugene  P.  Trani, 
Mankind,  II,  11,  January  1971. 

Roger  Williams  by  Henry 

Chupak,  Mankind,  II,  11  January,  1971. 

Perry,  Thomas  (History,)  Rodney,  by 
David  Spinney,  in  William  &  Mary  Quarterly, 
January,  1971. 

Poetry 

Sacre,  James  J.  (Modern  Languages),  "Toit 
dans  I'ombre  (ou  lampe)  et  le  temps,"  La 
Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  No.  219,  March, 
1971,  Paris,  Gallimard. 

Buckley,  Marylou  (Public  Relations), 
"Boris,  Dog  of  Formentera,"  America, 
April  3,  1971. 

"L'Envoi,"  and  "Long  Dis- 
tance," New  Orleans  Review,  Spring,  1971. 

Recording 

Peloquin,  C.  Alexander  (Music),  Missa 
Alia  Samba.  The  University  Composer-in- 
Residence  conducts  the  Peloquin  Chorale 
in  this  recording  of  his  own  composition 
released  by  the  Gregorian  Institute  of 
America,  Winter,  1971. 


ert  Castagnola  (Social  Work);  Richard 
Faber  (Mathematics);  Joseph  Flan- 
agan, S.J.  (Philosophy);  John  A.  Jensen 
(Education);  Peter  Kreeft  (Philosophy); 
Henry  Maltz  (Chemistry);  Fred  Pula 
(Education);  Charles  Regan  (English); 
Dennis  Sardella  (Chemistry);  John 
F.  Savage  (Education);  Afred  E.  Suther- 
land (SOM);  David  Twomey  (SOM); 
Thomas  Wangler  (Theology);  Mary 
Glendon  (Nursing). 


Assistant  Professor 

Mary  MacDonald  (Nursing);  Mary  A. 

Seidel  (Nursing). 

Tenure 

J.  Oscar  Alers  (Sociology);  Raymond 
Biggar  (English);  Bladassaro  Di  Bartolo 
(Physics);  George  Goldsmith  (Physics); 
William  Ryan  (Psychology);  Chester 
Stachow  (Biology);  Carolyn  B.  Thomas 
(Social  Work). 
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sports 

Spring  Sports  Fever 

By  Eddie  Miller 

It  was  about  70  degrees  in  Boston 
on  April  20.  The  perfect  day  for  base- 
ball. Or  tennis. 

But  football  was  the  big  thing  at 
Boston  College  on  April  20.    Head 
Coach  Joe  Yukica  brought  out  his 
1971  edition  of  the  Eagles'  football 
team. 

Last  year's  club  rolled  up  a  spar- 
kling 8-2  record,  and  co-captains-elect 
Kevin  Clemente,  a  linebacker,  and 
quarterback  Ray  Rippman  are  con- 
fident that  this  year's  team  can  do 
even  better. 

The  winning  hand  of  the  team  ap- 
pears to  be  defense.  Nine  of  eleven 
starters  on  last  year's  stingy  defenders 
will  be  back.  Clemente,  defensive 
back  Gary  Hudson,  end  Mike  Mucci, 
and  tackle  Jeff  Yeates  are  the  players 
to  watch. 

On  offense,  Yukica  will  be  looking 
to  fill  the  places  vacated  by  seven 
seniors,  including  superstars  Frank 
"Red"  Harris  and  Fred  Willis. 

However,  Rippman  looks  like  a  good 
candidate  to  step  in  as  signal-caller 
and  Bill  Thomas  should  bounce  back 
from  a  shoulder  injury  to  pick  up  the 
ground  game. 

Add  a  host  of  talented  sophomores 
—  sharp  passer  Gary  Marangi;  tight 
end  Bob  Rush;  wide  receiver  Dennis 
Rozum;  and  halfback  Phil  Bennett  — 
and  the  Eagles  look  like  they  are  ready 
to  pick  up  where  they  left  off  last  sea- 
son: right  at  the  doorstep  of  a  Bowl 
Game  invitation  . . . 

.  . .  Coach  Eddie  Pellagrin's  base- 
ball team  started  off  the  season  on 
the  right  foot . .  .  The  Eagles  trimmed 
M.I.T.  5-1  behind  the  two-hit  pitching 
of  Bill  Haggerty  .  . .  Pelly  feels  that  this 
year's  team  boasts  as  powerful  a  line- 
up as  any  in  New  England  with  hard- 
hitting Captain  Bill  Medea,  Jack  Abbott 
and  Bill  Bedard  setting  the  pace. .  . 

. . .  There  will  be  several  new  op- 
ponents on  next  year's  basketball 
schedule  .  .  .  Vanderbilt  (with  7-4  Steve 
Turner  in  the  pivot)  will  be  at  Roberts 
Center  on  December  6,  and  the  Eagles 
travel  to  upstate  New  York  to  meet 
perennial  power  St.  Bonaventure  on 
December  19  .  . .  Chuck  Daly's  crew 
will  also  take  part  in  next  winter's 
Quaker  City  Tournament. 

Speaking  of  basketball,  senior  Jim 
O'Brien  has  already  moved  into  the 
high  tax  bracket .  .  .  the  flashy  guard 


has  just  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Condors  of  the  A.B.A.  which 
guarantees  him  $1 50,000  over  the  six 
years;  four  years  with  a  no-cut  clause 
in  his  pact;  and  a  new  car. . . 

As  for  that  other  winter  sport,  the 
BC  hockey  team  has  a  1971-72  sched- 
ule that  could  get  them  into  a  lot  of 
hot  water .  .  .  The  University  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  that  growing  hockey 
power  from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  ap- 
pears twice  . .  .  the  Irish  and  BC  could 
square  off  in  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Holiday  Tournament  December 
20,  or  21  ...  this  concelebration  of 
Eastern  and  Western  hockey  rites  will 
attract  every  Catholic  in  the  five 
boroughs  .  . .  and  there'll  be  a  preview, 
as  BC  travels  to  South  Bend  on  Dec. 
18  where  they  took  a  7-4  decision  two 
years  ago  .  .  .  other  teams  in  the 
tourney  are  Brown  and  St.  Lawrence 
.  . .  pairings  haven't  been  announced, 
but  the  selection  committee  is  aware 
of  the  indulgences  available  from  a 
BC-ND  encounter. 

Other  new  foes  on  the  ever-ambi- 
tious hockey?  include  Loyola  of  Mon- 


treal, in  for  a  shinny  Dec.  28  under 
their  brilliant  young  coach  Dave  Drape 
.  .  .  young  and  hungry  St.  Louis  hits 
town  on  January  28  in  the  first  game 
of  a  three  game  Eastern  swing  under 
coach  Bill  Selman  .  . .  and  the  Eagles 
travel  to  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  a  tiff  with 
perennial  Division  Two  king,  the  Bow- 
doin  Polar  Bears. 

In  all,  twenty-five  tilts  are  on  tap 
for  the  Kelleymen,  who  may  be  able 
to  give  the  Snooker  his  500th  career 
win  in  his  36th  year  of  coaching  ...  he 
needs  13,  with  487  after  the  sub-par 
(11-15)  campaign  of  1970-71. 

Tommy  Mellorm,  the  Cub  from  Cran 
ston,  is  back  at  school  after  a  sojourn 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  Switzerland 
with  the  U.S.  National  team  .  .  .  con- 
trary to  rumors  about  his  going  Olym- 
pic a  la  Paul  Hurley,  Tom  will  be  back 
at  his  right  point  next  season  . . .  but 
BC  will  still  be  well  represented  in 
Japan  by  the  big  three  of  class  of  '70, 
Tom  Sheehy,  Kevin  Ahearn,  and  Paul 
Schilling  ...  all  were  mainstays  on 
Murray  Williamson's  injury-riddled 
sextet  this  year. 


Lacrosse  was  the  name  given  by  the  French  settlers  of  Canada  to  an  old  Indian 
game.  The  game  uses  a  curved  netted  stick,  resembling  a  bishop's  crozier  (thus  the 
name),  made  of  hickory  wood  and  bent  on  the  top  to  form  a  kind  of  hook.  An  oval 
triangular  network  of  woven  rawhide  or  gut  is  anchored  on  this  hook  and  made  to  the 
shaft.  This  pocket  is  used  for  catching,  carrying  or  throwing  a  small,  hard  rubber  ball. 

The  game  is  extremely  fast,  since  the  ball  can  be  passed  and  caught  at  terrific 
speed.  A  good  player  must  be  adept  in  handling  his  crosse  —  an  ability  which  re- 
quires considerable  practice  and  skill.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball 
through  the  opponent's  goal  posts  as  many  times  as  possible  during  the  playing 
periods. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  fundamentally  similiar  in  all  countries.  International 
series  have  been  held  periodically  with  England  and  Canada  since  1884  and  the  U.S. 
intercollegiate  Lacrosse  association  now  sponsors  an  all-star  North-South  game 
which  will  be  held  at  Tufts  University  in  Medford,  Mass.  this  year.  Lacrosse,  on  the 
varsity  level  at  BC,  is  in  its  second  year.  Coach  is  Gene  Uchacz. 
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y  Mike  Lupica 

Is  this  really  you,  Eddie  Pellagrini? 
he  baseball  coach?  You  of  the  Brooks 
rothers  suit,  and  the  pink  shirt,  and 
le  razor  cut  hair,  and  the  black, 
uckled  shoes.  And  the  pink  hand- 
=rchief  in  your  lapel,  for  God's  sake! 
houldn't  you  have  a  piece  of  tobacco 
i  your  mouth,  or  something?  Calling 
le  'sonny,'  or  'sport,'  or  'kid,'  and  oc- 
asionally  letting  fly  with  a  chaw  to 
indonmyshoe?  Casey  Stengel  would 
e  ashamed,  Eddie.  Why  you  look  as 
you  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in  a 
aseball  uniform,  particularly  one 
Dorting  red  socks.  Are  you  sure  you 
layed  for  the  Red  Sox? 
Edward  C.  Pellagrini  is  entering  his 
jurteenth  year  as  varsity  baseball 
oach  at  Boston  College.  On  first 
lance,  he  looks  to  me  like  the  Real 
state  executive  from  Weymouth, 
lass,  that  he  is.  But  as  he  begins  to 
nange  into  his  baseball  uniform, 
sadying  himself  for  practice,  a  re- 
iarkable  transformation  takes  place, 
s  I  watch  him,  I  can't  help  thinking 
lat  there  is  a  lot  of  shortstop  left  in  the 
he  body.  The  stomach  is  hard,  the 
gs  sturdy,  the  step  quick.  He  moves 
ith  the  grace  of  a  man  making  a  ballet 
vot  on  the  4-6-1  double-play. 
Eddie  played  from  1946  until  1954  in 
le  big  leagues.  He  started  out  his 
areer  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and 
nished  with  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 
here  were  also  stops  at  St.  Louis, 
altimore,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinatti 
long  the  way. 

In  his  first  major  league  game  for  the 
ed  Sox  in  1946,  at  Fenway  Park,  Eddie 
it  a  home  run  his  first  time  up  and  then 
ot  three  more  hits,  all  of  them  just 
iches  shy  of  going  out  of  the  park, 
he  opponent  that  day  was  the  Wash- 
lgton  Senators,  and  the  pitcher  was 
id  Hudson.  It  was  a  memorable  day 
ar  the  kid  who  wanted  to  be  a  major 
jague  ballplayer  from,  he  says,  "the 
ay  I  was  born." 

"That  Sid  Hudson  is  a  really  nice 
3lla,"  Eddie  laughs  today.  "I  send  him 
Christmas  card  every  year." 
Eddie's  baseball  stories  are  both 
ntertaining  and  endless.  Each  time 
ie  looks  back  on  the  days  "when  I  was 
i  big  league  ballplayer,"  he  is  twenty 
'ears  old  again,  talking  about  the  game 
)f  baseball  with  paternal  sentimentality. 
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Since  he  came  to  Boston  College  in 
1959  Eddie  has  compiled  a  148-88  won 
and  lost  record.   When  you  talk  about 
college  baseball  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
you  start  with  Pellagrini  and  you  finish 
with  Pellagrini.  His  teams  have  gone  to 
the  College  World  Series  at  Omaha 
three  times,  and  had  at  least  five  near 
misses. 

Eddie  naturally  looks  for  ability  first 
in  a  player,  but  underneath  it,  he  probes 
for  that  intangible,  nebulous  quality 
called  'hungriness.'  Although  he  does 
admit  hungriness  is  an  overworked 
expression,  a  ballplayer  of  his  must 
possess  it.  Ability  is  paramount,  be- 
cause, yes,  Virginia,  nice  guys  really  do 
finish  last.  But  if  the  dearth  of  desire 
is  so  glaring  as  to  overshadow  the 
talent,  Eddie  will  advise  the  kid  to  re- 
turn to  his  three  o'clock  history  class. 

"One  spring,"  Eddie  recalls,  "this 
kid  made  fifteen  hits  in  practice,  more 
than  anybody  else  on  the  squad.  He 
was  awfully  surprised  when  he  didn't 
make  my  ballclub.  He  came  to  see  me 
and  I  told  him  I  just  didn't  think  he  had 
it.  And  when  he  told  me  he  had  more 
hits  than  anybody  else,  I  told  him,  'Kid, 
you  just  weren't  hungry  enough.'  " 

As  an  honest  appraiser  of  young 
men,  however,  Eddie  is  aware  of  what 
motivates  hustle  in  many  fledgling  ball- 
players. What  you  see  is  not  always 
what  you  get. 

"The  kid  with  all  the  desire  in  the 
world,"  he  says,  "is  not  the  kid  with  all 
the  ability.  Subconsciously,  he  knows 
this.  He  is  out  there  to  show  you  he  can 
be  a  ballplayer.  He  will  know  just  how 
far  to  take  a  lead  off  a  base.  Knowing 
he  doesn't  have  all  the  natural  ability  in 
the  world,  he  has  to  play  all  the  angles. 
The  kid  with  the  God-given  ability,  he 
doesn't  need  that  stuff,  he  just  goes." 

Eddie  feels  his  job  at  BC  ("corny  as 
it  may  sound")  is  to  teach  a  little  some- 
thing about  manhood  as  well  as  base- 
ball. Hitting  a  round  ball  with  a  piece 
of  wood  was  his  ticket  off  the  streets  of 
Dorchester  in  the  1930's  and  he  hasn't 
forgotten.   He  feels  coaching  is  his  way 
of  repaying  a  sport  that  gave  him  a  lot. 
More  succinctly,  he  loves  the  game  of 
baseball  and  he  loves  kids.  (He  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  have  five  children  of  their 
own.)   Eddie  Pellagrini  can  say  things 
like  "sports  are  the  foundation  of  de- 


mocracy," and  mean  them  —  Honest, 
folks. 

Reid  Oslin,  Assistant  Sports  Publicity 
Director  at  BC  tells  a  story  which  is  the 
ultimate  personification  of  the  man. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  near 
the  end  of  the  season,"  Reid  recalls, 
"and  the  kids  urged  Eddie,  who  rarely 
picks  up  a  bat,  to  do  some  hitting. 
Eddie  Foley,  who  also  quarterbacked 
the  football  team  that  year,  was  pitch- 
ing. On  the  first  pitch.  Foley  loaded  up 
a  spitball,  and  threw  it  by  Eddie  for  a 
strike.  So  Pelly  stepped  away  from  the 
box,  and  yelled  out  to  Foley,  Throw 
that  bleeping  thing  again.'  Foley 
loaded  up,  threw  again,  and  Pelly 
knocked  the  ball  eighty  feet  over  the 
centerfield  fence.  He  laughed,  put  the 
bat  down,  and  hasn't  picked  one  up 
since." 
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alumni  news 


The  Boston  College  Alumni  Association  Now:  A  REPORT 


The  ballot  for  the  election  of  new  of- 
ficers and  directors  for  the  Alumni 
Association  will  soon  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  our  alumni.  Preparations  for 
Alumni  Weekend  and  Commencement 
are  moving  into  high  gear  as  the  June 
dates  draw  nearer.  Thoughts  of  final 
exams  are  looming  in  th^  minds  of  the 
students,  and  soon  another  academic 
year  will  come  to  a  close  at  the  Heights. 
Just  like  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  prompts 
a  bit  of  self  analysis  and  stock-taking. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  report:  to  do 
some  stock-taking  and  to  ask  the  Bos- 
ton College  Alumni  Association  "Who 
are  we,"  "Where  are  we  at  this  point  in 
our  history,"  and  "Where  are  we 
headed  in  the  future?" 

Who  are  the  Alumni  of  Boston  Col- 
lege? Statistically,  that  is  an  easy 
question  to  answer.  The  current  mas- 
ter list  of  alumni  contains  a  total  of 
44,000  names  of  living  alumni,  of  whom 
approximately  30,000  are  graduates  of 
the  undergraduate  schools.  A  sur- 
prising three-fifths  of  that  total  live  in 
Massachusetts,  while  the  other  two- 
fifths  are  scattered  throughout  New 
England  along  with  significant  concen- 
trations of  alumni  in  such  other  geo- 
graphic areas  as  New  York  -  New 
Jersey  (3,500),  Maryland  -  D.C.  - 
Virginia  (1,100),  and  California  (800). 
Twenty  percent  of  the  total  alumni  are 
women,  and  half  of  all  our  living  alumni 
have  been  graduated  since  1959.  Once 
the  characteristics  of  geography,  age, 
and  sex  have  been  analyzed,  our  pro- 
file of  the  Boston  College  Alumni  be- 
comes extremely  complex  and  almost 
defies  scientific  measurement.  In  the 
most  general  terms  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
our  alumni  constituency  represent  a 
very  wide  economic  range,  hold  politi- 
cal views  that  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  and 
profess  a  faith  (although  not  all  do) 
that  may  be  traditional,  unorthodox, 
or  any  one  of  the  many  degrees  in 
between.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  clear 
that  the  day  when  one  could  speak 
about  the  "typical  BC  man  or  woman" 


will  soon  be  history,  if  it  isn't  already. 
The  organization  that  would  hope  to 
represent  such  a  diverse  constituency 
must  be  flexible  indeed! 

Where  does  the  Alumni  Association 
stand  at  this  point  in  its  history?  Prob- 
ably the  best  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  it  isn't  standing  at  all;  it's  in 
a  period  of  transition  and  it's  moving! 
The  information  that  was  made  avail- 
able through  the  Becker  Report  in- 
dicated that  although  the  general 
alumni  feeling  toward  Boston  College 
was  passively  favorable,  failure  to 
adjust  the  association  to  a  signif- 
icantly changed  alumni  constituency 
would  disenfranchise  and  disenchant 
a  majority  of  our  graduates  and  de- 
prive the  university  of  an  essential 
resource  of  dedication,  talent,  and 
support. 

During  the  past  year  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Alumni  Association 
have  been  working  with  the  profes- 
sional staff  and  a  number  of  alumni 
volunteers  to  create  the  kind  of  flexi- 
bility within  the  organization  that  will 
enable  it  to  serve  the  alumni  body 
that  exists  today  and  will  exist  to- 

lorrow.  It  has  been  a  year  of  experi- 
mentation, when  the  familiar  Alumni 
News  made  way  for  Bridge;  when  new 
activities  and  programs  shared  the 
calendar  with  traditional  and  time- 
honored  events.   It  has  been  a  year 
that  has  seen  the  institution  of  the  Win- 
ter Seminar  Series  for  alumni,  travel- 
ling panels  of  faculty  and  students 
going  out  to  BC  Clubs  and  "telling  it 
like  it  is,"  the  founding  of  alumni  ad- 
visory committees  for  the  deans  of 
the  Schools  of  Management,  Nursing, 
and  Education,  student-alumni  "rap" 
sessions,  one-to-one  student-alumni 
dialogues,  and  career  counselling, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  social 
activities. 

Without  doubt,  much  of  the  real 
action  this  year  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  Reorganization  Committee. 
Thirteen  alumni  have  been  meeting 
since  September  to  do  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  association  and  to  make 


recommendations  to  the  Alumni  Boan 
for  changes  within  the  organization. 
Four  sub-committees  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  areas  of  organizationa 
structure,  alumni  relations  with  the 
administration  and  faculty,  student- 
alumni  relations,  and  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation's relationship  with  and  ser- 
vice to  the  alumni.   As  the  year  come 
to  a  close,  the  committee  is  still  deep 
in  its  work  and  will  continue  in  exis- 
tence for  another  year,  at  least.  An 
interim  report  will  be  made  at  this 
year's  final  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Board. 

What  about  the  future  of  the  Alumn 
Association?  Well,  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Committee  will  be  answering  tha 
question,  for  the  most  part.  However, 
some  new  areas  for  alumni  involve- 
ment are  already  evident.   Plans  are 
now  under  way  to  develop  an  admis- 
sions recruiting  program  that  would 
involve  interested  alumni,  and  a  more 
extensive  career  counselling  progran 
is  being  devised.  Continuing  educa- 
tion is  seen  as  an  important  contri- 
bution that  the  university  can  extend 
to  her  alumni,  and  this  is  being  inves- 
tigated and  given  serious  considera- 
tion. 

In  essence,  the  goal  of  the  future 
development  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion is  to  provide  an  organization  thai 
truly  represents  its  constituency  and 
to  create  programs  that  are  broad 
enough  in  scope  to  enable  every  alun 
nus  to  maintain  some  link  (preferably 
one  of  his  own  choosing)  with  his 
Alma  Mater.  Another  goal  of  the  futu 
is  to  bring  the  vast  resources  of  alum 
talent  and  expertise  to  the  university 
and  her  students,  and  the  resources 
of  the  university  to  the  Alumni. 

The  year  1970-71  has  been  a  very 
good  and  productive  year  for  the  Alur 
ni  Association,  but  it  is  only  the  begin 
ning.  Hopefully,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  alumni  involvement 
that  will  touch  each  and  every  alumni 
in  the  vast  spectrum  of  our  alumni 
body. 

Giles  E.  Mosher,  Jr.,  '55 1 
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Club  News 

Berkshire  County 

On  Sunday,  March  21,  the  group  held 
its  annual  Laetare  Sunday  breakfast  at 
Cranwell  School  with  Rev.  James  L. 
Burke,  S.J.  as  celebrant  of  the  Mass 
and  speaker.  President  Leo  Cleary  '52 
handled  the  arrangements. 
Boston-Downtown 

Recent  activities  have  included  a 
Sports  Night  with  Coach  Joe  Yukica  as 
honored  guest.  Over  250  attended  this 
lively  event.  The  Club  is  in  high  gear 
and  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  serve 
Alumni  for  lunch  or  special  functions  at 
its  spacious  quarters  on  Devonshire 
Street. 
Chicago 

The  Windy  City  BC  contingent  played 
host  to  University  President  Rev.  W. 
Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.,  and  Timothy  Ander- 
son 73,  president  of  the  undergraduate 
government,  on  Thursday,  April  15.  A 
reception  and  dinner  were  held  at  the 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Father 
Joyce  discussed  the  university's  prog- 
ress and  problems.  Mike  Moloney  '64, 
club  president,  was  chairman. 
Detroit 

Local  Alumni  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  with  Fr.  Joyce.  A  reception  and 
dinner  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
14  at  the  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel. 
Joseph  Walker  Jr.  '60  arranged  the 
event  at  which  Fr.  Joyce  spoke  of  the 
challenges  facing  all  universities  and 
particularly  private  Catholic  ones. 

Hartford 

Bob  Santo  '51,  club  president,  has 
gotten  the  newly  reorganized  group  off 
to  a  fine  start  with  a  full  slate  of  activi- 
ties. On  Sunday,  May  16,  a  cocktail 
mixer  will  be  held  at  the  Meriden  Holi- 
day Inn,  at  Interstate  91  in  Meriden.  He 
urges  all  in  the  area  to  be  on  hand  and 
make  themselves  part  of  this  repre- 
sentative Boston  College  Club. 
Lawrence 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  S.J.,  chair- 
man of  the  Philosophy  Department,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  Club's  Annual 
Laetare  Sunday  Communion  Breakfast 
on  Sunday,  March  21 .  Mass  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Patrick's  Church  followed 
by  breakfast  at  the  Yankee  Doodle 
Restaurant.  Dan  Leonard  '50  was  in 
charge  of  the  activity. 
Long  Island 

The  Club  held  its  annual  Laetare 
function  at  Stouffer's  Restaurant,  Gar- 
den City  following  a  private  Mass  at 
St.  Pius  X  Seminary.  Dr.  Martha  Der- 
thick,  a  member  of  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission and  on  the  faculty  of  BC's 


Political  Science  Department  was  a 
most  interesting  guest  speaker.  Tom 
O'Connor  '38  was  chairman  of  the 
highly  successful  event. 

Los  Angeles 

Laetare  Sunday,  March  21,  was  the 
occasion  for  the  group's  annual  Mass 
and  Brunch.  The  Mass  was  celebrated 
at  San  Gabriel  Mission  followed  by  a 
delicious  filet  mignon  at  the  El  Poche 
Cafe.  The  program  included  a  film  of 
the  past  season's  BC  Football  High- 
lights. A  committee  made  up  of  Dan 
Finnegan  '50,  Frank  Greco  '56,  Gil 
Cohen  '54  and  Don  White  '54  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  Prior  to  that 
date,  the  group  held  a  "Get  Acquainted 
Evening"  on  February  18  at  the  "Sports 
Page,"  a  well  known  Los  Angeles  pri- 
vate club. 

Lynn 

The  group  sponsored  a  most  suc- 
cessful Communion  Breakfast  »n  Lae- 
tare Sunday,  March  21.  A  large  turnout 
was  on  hand  to  hear  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
O'Malley,  S.J.,  chairman  of  the  The- 
ology Department  at  BC.   President 
Jack  Kennedy  '56  arranged  the  function 
which  was  held  at  the  Towne  Lyne 
House  following  Mass  at  our  Lady  of 
the  Assumption  Church,  Lynnfield. 

Maine 

Head  football  coach  Joe  Yukica  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  well-attended 
Sports  Night  held  at  Cheverus  High 
School,  Portland,  on  March  9.  Coach 
Yukica  showed  the  new  color,  sound 
Football  Highlights  film  and  explained 
the  program  he  is  striving  to  attain. 
Mike  Goulding  '49,  president  and 
Charlie  Lane  '60  chaired  the  event. 

Manhattan  Business  Group 

Gen.  James  Gavin,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  and  former 
Ambassador  to  France  spoke  at  the 
group's  most  recent  luncheon  on 
Wednesday,  April  14  at  the  Harvard 
Club.  His  topic  was  "The  Need  for  a 
Corporate  Social  Strategy."  Over  100 
Alumni  attended  the  luncheon.  Guests 
on  hand  from  the  University  included 
S.  Joseph  Loscocco  '43,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Giles  E.  Mosher, 
Jr.  '55,  Alumni  President  and  Chuck 
Daly,  varsity  basketball  coach. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

The  occasion  of  Fr.  Joyce's  business 
visit  to  the  Twin  Cities  area  gave  local 
Alumni  an  opportunity  to  get  together 
with  him  for  a  reception  and  dinner. 
Bill  McDonough  '53  arranged  for  the 


gathering  at  the  King's  Inn  on  Monday, 
April  12  which  was  also  attended  by 
Timothy  Anderson  '73  of  the  under- 
graduate government,  Ronald  Nief  '65, 
University  Public  Relations  and  Rich- 
ard Olsen  '55,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Rhode  Island 

An  active  season  continued  with  the 
Club's  Annual  Laetare  Sunday  Com- 
munion Breakfast  on  March  21  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  Providence.  This  fol- 
lowed Mass  at  the  Cathedral  of  SS 
Peter  and  Paul.  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanra- 
han,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Students  was  guest 
speaker.  Maureen  Reilly  '63  was  chair- 
man. 

San  Francisco-Northern  California 

The  San  Francisco  Club  held  its 
Laetare  Sunday  function  at  Stickney's 
Restaurant,  Palo  Alto.  Mass  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  Stanford 
University,  for  the  group.  President 
Frank  O'Neill,  '58  welcomes  all  new- 
comers to  the  area  and  his  BC  Club. 
He  may  be  reached  during  the  day  at 
392-4684. 

Washington 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J..  '42,  was 
welcomed  officially  to  the  Washington 
BC  group  on  Wednesday,  March  3  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  the  National  Aviation 
Club.  Fr.  Drinan  explained  his  role  as 
a  concerned  Christian  desirous  of  mak- 
ing changes  affecting  American  so- 
ciety. A  large  crowd  of  about  125 
turned  out  for  this  first  of  a  series  of 
Club-sponsored  luncheons. 

Worcester 

Fr.  Joyce  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
reception  and  dinner  on  Friday,  April 
30  at  the  Coach  and  Six  Restaurant, 
Worcester.  George  A.  Strom  '58  was 
chairman.  Also  attending  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  undergraduate  govern- 
ment and  John  F.  Wissler  '57,  repre- 
senting the  Alumni  Association. 

Western  Massachusetts 

The  Club  sponsored  an  extremely 
interesting  and  successful  Sports  Night 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  23. 
Football  Coach  Joe  Yukica  presented 
filmed  highlights  of  the  past  season. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Assistant 
Coach  Bill  Bowes.  General  chairman 
was  George  Keefe  '22  and  master  of 
ceremonies  was  J.  Frank  Donovan  '35. 
The  function  was  held  at  Storroton  Inn, 
West  Springfield. 
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alumni  notes 


In  retrospect,  the  early  Sixties  were 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  de- 
cade, which  must  have  been  pretty 
obvious  to  our  tenth  anniversary  class 
who  are  featured  graphically  in  this 
month's  Alumni  Notes. 

The  Sixties  brought  commitment, 
involvement,  takeovers,  confrontations 
and  the  Sixties  version  of  bathtub  gin 

—  marijuana.  But  the  early  years  of 
the  decade,  especially  '61,  were  a  brief 
interlude  of  idealism. 

Fr.  Michael  Walsh  was  only  in  his 
third  year  as  BC's  president  and  was 
going  to  see  seven  more  to  round  off 
what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  BC's  most 
transformative  decades.  He  wasn't  the 
only  Irish  Catholic  president  around, 
either,  since  a  native  son  of  Massachu- 
setts with  similar  qualifications  had 
finally  made  it  to  the  White  House. 

There  was  the  usual  trouble  overseas 

—  divided  Berlin  was  a  sore  point, 
and  Latin  America  was  in  turmoil.  But 
the  US  was  between  wars,  the  economy 
was  on  the  upswing,  and  young  people 
were  getting  involved  in  foreign  re- 
lations through  JFK's  Peace  Corps. 

On  the  social  side,  crewcuts,  dates 
and  dances  were  still  in  style,  and  BC's 
nurses  threw  their  first  Winter  Whirl 
weekend.  Every  school  had  to  have  a 
mascot,  so  some  BC  undergrads  man- 
aged to  get  the  University  its  first 
Golden  Eagle  named  Margo.  She  was 
a  ten  pound  two-month-old  eaglet  when 
she  arrived  at  her  campus  home  —  and 
was  heisted,  in  true  competitive  spirit, 
by  some  BU  Terriers  a  few  days  before 
the  big  game. 

Among  the  Top  Ten  Tunes  are  some 
favorite  Oldies  but  Goodies:  "Big  Bad 
John"  by  Jimmy  Dean;  "Hit  the  Road, 
Jack"  by  Ray  Charles;  "The  Lion  Sleeps 
Tonight"  by  The  Tokens.  Hard  and 
acid  rock,  along  with  blues,  were  a  few 
years  away. 

And  the  campuses  were  still  wallow- 
ing in  the  apathy  of  the  Fifties,  which 
had  led  the  then  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  Clark 
Kerr,  to  say  about  the  future  students 
of  the  Sixties,  "They  are  not  going  to 
press  many  grievances  . . .  they  are  going 
to  do  their  jobs,  they  are  going  to  be 
easy  to  handle." 

The  searing  signals  of  change  — 
assassinations,  racial  clashes,  war, 
student  activism  —  had  not  yet  appeared 
on  stage;  they  hadn't  appeared  in  any- 
one's script,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
tell  Clark  Kerr  how  wrong  he  was.  But 
that  was  what  '61  was  all  about.  Op- 
timism. It  was  a  good  year  for  hope. 
Happy  anniversary, '61.   It's  nice  to 
remember  your  year. 


'15  Class  correspondent  is  Philip  J.  Bond, 
(18  Houston  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.), 
and  this  is  his  class  report.  "George  J. 
Casey  writes  of  his  experience  in  the  recent 
earthquake  in  Los  Angeles.  He  and  his 
wife  stopped  counting  at  the  seventy- 
fifth  shock.  They  also  counted  more  than 
twenty  cracks  in  walls  and  ceilings  in  their 
own  apartment.  The  shocks  shook  their 
apartment  as  one  would  shake  a  rag. 
George  invites  us  to  visit  him  and  get 
shaken  up.  George  is  looking  forward  to  a 
visit  East  in  the  spring.  The  occasion  is 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  sister,  Sister 
Ellen  Francis,  in  the  Notre  Dame  Order. 
Sister  lives  at  the  Cardinal  Cushing  Con- 
vent, 50  West  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
George's  grandson,  Patrick  Klien,  was 
graduated  from  Stanford  University,  Class 
of  1970,  with  exceptional  distinction  in  the 
Humanities,  Magna  cum  Laude,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  George 
wishes  to  be  remembered  to  Joseph  A. 
Mahoney  and  his  brother,  John  ...  Of  the 
living  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1915  the 
only  one  listed  as  "Lost"  is  John  J.  Connor. 
The  others  are  accounted  for.  Any  informa- 
tion on  John  will  be  appreciated  ...  I  would 
like  to  write  up  the  life  stories  of  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Class.  Following  is 
one  of  John  J.  Walsh  (others  will  follow  if 
the  members  will  forward  their  information 
to  me.) . . .  "My  wife  and  I  celebrated  our 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on  April  7, 
1970.  On  the  same  date,  my  son,  John  J. 
Walsh,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  celebrated  their 
Silver  Wedding  Anniversary.  My  wife  and  I 
have  four  children  —  John  J.  Walsh,  Jr.,  a 
graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College  and  Boston 
College  Law  School,  who  practices  law 
with  me  at  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Mrs. 
Marie  E.  Bowen,  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel 
College,  who  lives  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Dorothy  V.  Harney,  a  graduate  of  Regis 
College,  who  lives  in  Waban,  and  Mrs. 
Patricia  A.  McGrath,  a  graduate  of  the 
Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who 
lives  in  Branford,  Connecticut.  My  son's 
daughter,  Deborah  Ann,  was  married  Octo- 
ber 24,  1970  to  Thomas  F.  True,  Third,  who 
attended  BC;  Deborah  graduated  from 
Emmanuel  College.  We  have  19  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild,  Sean 
Mulcahy.  Sean  is  the  son  of  Jaqueline 
Walsh  Mulcahy  and  Kevin  Mulcahy  of 
Wellesley.  Jaqueline  is  my  son  Jack's 
daughter."  .  .  .  The  Annual  Fund  Drive  is  on! 
Last  year  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  Class  responded  with  a 
gift.  Let's  make  it  one  hundred  per  cent 
this  year." 

'20  Class  correspondent  is  Bob  Pyne,  (29 
Presley  Street,  Maiden,  Mass.),  and  this  is 
his  class  report.  "J.  Joseph  Joyce  passed 
away  suddenly,  February  23rd  at  Deerfield 
Beach,  Florida  .  .  .  Next  to  Bob  Brawley,  Joe 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  class.  We  had  fifty  class  reunions 
since  we  left  our  Alma  Mater.  Bob  Brawley 
and  Joe  were  present  at  all  of  them  and  they 
were  always  counted  at  Laetare  Sunday. 
So  it  is  easily  seen  how  much  we  are  going 


to  miss  Joe.  Joe's  brother,  Fr.  Edward  J. 
Joyce,  O.M.I.,  was  the  celebrant  at  the  con- 
celebrated  Mass  at  St.  Theresa's  Church,    I 
West  Roxbury.  There  were  about  twenty 
priests  of  the  Oblate  order  present  in  the 
nearly  filled  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
McMorrow  attended.  Also  Gerry  O'Neil, 
Bob  O'Connell,  Joe  Casey,  Ed  Dullea,  and 
Bob  Pyne.  The  eulogist  spoke  of  our  de- 
parted classmate  as  "A  loyal  son  of  Boston 
College."  We  share  our  loss  with  his  wife, 
Anna,  son,  John,  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret 
McCarthy  of  Cohasset,  brothers:  Fr.  Edwarc 
Joyce,  O.M.I,  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
Clement  F.  of  Brockton,  and  sister  Mrs. 
Loretta  Hawkins  of  Brockton  . . .  Msgr. 


Flaherty  gave  a  fine  eulogy  at  the  funeral 
Mass  of  Ed  Finnegan.  A  fitting  tribute  was 
paid  to  our  late  classmate  when  he  said, 
"He  gave  himself  to  others.  He  gave  hap- 
piness to  many.  I  see  a  smile  on  the  Lord 
as  he  welcomes  Ed  Finnegan  to  the  eternal 
joys  of  heaven."  . . .  The  sympathy  of  the 
class  is  extended  to  Arthur  "Dutch"  Grimm 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ernest ...  In 
Melrose,  the  fire  fighters  requested  an 
Aldermanic  review  of  their  vacations.  They 
received  the  words  "Keep  Out!"  from  the 
city  solicitor,  Paul  Troy.  The  old  grads 
know  the  art  of  communication  . . .  The  clas 
suffered  another  loss,  Feb.  26,  when  Fred 
Gallagher  passed  away.  Fred  was  a  re- 
tired teacher  of  Revere  High.  Illness  pre- 
vented his  attendance  at  our  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary. A  Catholic  gentleman  at  all 
times,  a  credit  to  his  Alma  Mater,  he  will  be 
missed  by  his  sisters,  Mary,  Margaret,  and 
Eleanor  and  by  the  few  survivors  of  the 
Forty  Thieves  . . .  Jeff  Conway  has  been  a 
patient  at  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  White  River 
Jet.,  Vt.  Following  a  thorough  physical 
examination,  we  are  happy  to  receive  the 
news  that  Jeff  has  won  a  parole  for  another 
year  and  is  going  to  recuperate  in  Marylanc 
He  has  some  more  good  news.  The  stork  is 
going  to  make  him  a  grandfather  for  the 
third  time  . . .  The  Class  extends  its  con- 
gratulations to  the  editors  of  Bridge.  The 
cover  of  the  magazine  for  Feb.  1971  is  a 
perfect  fit  for  a  periodical  coming  from  a 
Jesuit  university.  The  words  on  those 
columns  were  inscribed  on  our  hearts  in 
that  musty  old  building  of  BC  High,  located 
in  the  dilapidated  section  of  Boston  known 
as  the  South  End.  We  miss  you,  Bob!" 
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1  Class  correspondent  is  Jeremiah  Ma- 
jney,  (86  Moss  Hill  Road,  Jamaica  Plain, 
lass.  02130)  and  this  is  his  class  report. 

In  attendance  at  the  Laetare  Sunday  exer- 
ises  were  Joe  Cusick,  Tom  Foynes,  Gene 
Neil,  Jim  Gookin,  John  McGrath,  Henry 
Iclnerney,  Dutfy  O'Regan,  your  correspon- 
ent  and  Judge  Sullivan,  who  hurried  home 
om  his  annual  incursion  ol  Palm  Beach 
>r  the  exercises  .  .  .  Steve  Grinnin  was 
nable  to  attend  the  Laetare  Mass  and  Din- 
er with  the  other  '21  participants  because 
e  was  hospitalized  for  surgery  .  . .  Arthur 
tonovan,  always  a  faithful  attendant  at 
ie  exercises,  just  had  a  serious  operation, 
•om  which  he  is  now  convalescing  and 
ould  not  make  it ...  We  regret  to  report 
lie  death  of  John  Dumas  on  Dec.  11,  1970 
nd  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dumas  and 
rieir  family  .  .  .  Charlie  Coyle  is  as  photo- 
lenic  as  ever,  as  evidenced  by  a  recent 
ihotograph  in  the  Boston  newspapers  . .  . 
id  Cusick,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  was  in 
(oston  in  March,  we  had  a  pleasant  talk 
md  he  was  asking  for  his  classmates." 

2  Class  correspondent  is  Nathaniel 
asenfus,  (15  Kirk  Street,  West  Roxbury, 
ass.  02132),  and  this  is  his  class  report, 
rhe  August  death  of  Clement  Jordan  in 
acramento,  California  removes  from  the 
ister  of  the  Class  another  of  its  most  well 
jnsidered  classmates.  In  BCH  1918  and 
C  1922  alike,  Clem  was  one  of  the  most 
apular  as  was  evident  by  his  election  as 
lass  President  in  his  Freshman  year 
id  as  Editor  of  Sub  Turri  in  his  Senior 
ear.  His  life  work  in  insurance  was  very 
jccessful,  and  although  we  saw  him  very 
frequently  over  the  past  years  because 

s  life  was  spent  in  the  Mid-West  and  West 
s  cheerful  personality  and  his  unusual 
iendliness  were  reasons  why  we  will  re- 
ember  him  always  ...  On  a  more  happy 
ste  we  are  glad  to  mention  the  success  of 
ie  family  of  Arthur  Mullin.  His  two  daugh- 
■rs,  Marie,  now  Mrs.  McHugh,  a  graduate  of 
lanhattanville  and  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  from 
adcliffe,  is  a  very  erudite  professor  at 
ewton  College,  and  his  other  daughter, 
ileen,  is  doing  outstanding  work  in  an 
dministrative  office  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
ral  Hospital.  Both  are  frequently  seen  at 
C  affairs  with  their  proud  father.  Two  of 
ur  several  Monsignori  of  the  Class,  Rt. 
ev.  William  Long  at  St.  Michael's,  North 
ndover  and  Rt.  Rev.  Leonard  McMahon, 
re  doing  great  work  in  guiding  the  young 
i  their  respective  parishes.  Both  men 
^present  '22  at  its  very  best ...  In  Spring- 
eld,  George  Keefe  and  Walter  Graham, 
Hired  Newsmen,  are  still  spreading  the 
ood  name  of  Boston,  their  outstanding 
xample  influencing  many  excellent  stu- 
ents  from  the  area  to  follow  them  to  the 
leights  .  .  .  Can  anyone  give  us  the  where- 
bouts  of  our  long-absent  but  very  much 
lissed  John  Gogan?  We  need  him.  Talked 

3  many  classmates  during  the  Telethon 
eriod  and  at  the  Laetare  observance. 
Consignor  James  Boyle,  President  of  the 
Mass,  is  already  planning  for  our  Fiftieth 
anniversary  next  year . .  .  New  address  of 
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Bernard  Healy  is  1665  Calle  Diamonte, 
Newbury  Park,  Cal.  91320.   Write  him  —  he 
loves  letters  and  always  answers  them. 
Ben  was  a  great  athlete  in  high  school; 
baseball,  football  and  hockey,  and  at  BC 
one  of  the  best  on  the  ice." 

'23  Class  correspondent  is  Mrs.  Francis  L. 
Ford,  (9  McKone  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
02122),  and  this  is  her  class  report.  "We 
have  just  learned  of  the  death  last  Fall  of 
Bernard  Loftus  —  Our  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Loftus  ...  Art  Kane  is  living 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  His  son,  Father 
Arthur  Kane,  S.J.,  is  in  charge  of  the  Social 
Action  Center  in  Jamaica.  Art  is  very  proud 
of  his  17  grandchildren  . .  .  Raymond  Fitz- 
gerald is  retired  after  many  years  at  the 
Brockton  Enterprise  .  .  .  Monsignor 
Thomas  Lane  is  vacationing  at  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale .  . .  Frank  McCarthy  enjoying  his  retire- 
ment after  40  years  with  the  telephone 
company  .  .  .  William  Duffy,  Supt.  of  Public 
Works  of  North  Andover  will  retire  in  June 
after  40  years  of  service  .  . .  Joe  Comber 
is  keeping  busy  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Bon 
Secours  Hospital  and  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  ...  Dr.  Richard  Donovan 
proudly  reports  six  grandchildren.  One  of 
his  sons  recently  returned  from  Vietnam 
and  is  working  for  his  Master's  degree  . .  . 
Pat  Lyons  retired  as  School  Director  of 
the  Taunton  Vocational  High  School .  . . 
While  working  on  the  Annual  Fund  Telethon 
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the  following  wished  to  be  remembered 
to  their  classmates  —  Tony  Mauro,  Charlie 
Wyatt,  Al  Ripley,  Jim  Kelliher,  and  Bill 
MacDonald  .  .  .  Our  belated  birthday  greet- 
ings to  Al  Bedard  on  passing  an  important 
milestone." 

'25  Class  correspondent  is  Philip  J.  Callan, 
(57  Freeman  Street,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
02166)  and  this  is  his  class  report.  "In- 
exorable Time  brings  on  another  Annual 
Fund  Telethon.  This  year  I  was  joined  by 
two  McElroy  associates:  Lester  Callahan, 
Esq.  and  Sonny  Foley  ...  We  called  all 
over  the  country,  from  Tom  O'Hanlon  in 


Montana  to  Joe  Delaney  at  Deerfield  Beach, 
Florida,  where  Treff  Mahoney  also  resides. 
Joe  plans  to  come  to  the  Heights  for  next 
Alumni  weekend  .  .  .  Sorry  to  report  that 
Ed  Turbett  has  been  very  sick  with  colitis, 
but  is  now  on  way  to  recovery  . .  .  John 
Logan  is  still  at  home  but  has  shown  some 
improvement ...  Ed  Mockler  is  just  out 
of  the  hospital  .  .  .  Phil  Mullane,  M.D..  is 
afflicted  with  arthritis.  Why  not  send  them 
cards  to  show  you  care!  .  .  .  John  and 
Bertha  Hanrihan  visited  New  Orleans  and 
then  flew  to  Jamaica,  where  they  saw  Fr. 
Ray  Sullivan,  S.J.,  still  doing  great  work 
in  the  missions  there  .  .  .  Bill  Tobin  and  his 
wife  have  moved  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  skies  are  not  cloudy  all  day  .  .  .  Daniel 
J.  Lynch  is  busy  as  ever  at  the  Courthouse, 
while  Daniel  A.  Lynch  is  ecstatic  about 
his  fourth  granddaughter  Jennifer,  who 
is  his  eighth  grandchild  .  .  .  John  Mason 
is  now  fine  after  a  hospital  visit.    His  son, 
John  Jr.  is  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in 
the  Navy  Air  Force,  at  Seattle  . . .  Leo  Lane 
is  enjoying  his  retirement  at  Whitman  .  .  . 
Tom  McCarthy  enjoyed  a  marvelous  trip 
to  Portugal,  Spain  and  Majorca  in  February. 
Delightful  countries,  especially  for  an 
expert  photographer  like  Tom.  He  and 
Jim  Ahearn  get  together  for  lunch  often  .  . . 
Jim  Bride  went  on  his  annual  hegira  to 
St.  Peter's,  where  he  enjoyed  the  Grape- 
fruit League  games  .  . .  William  Arthur 
Reilly  Jr.  ('56)  is  a  frequent  volunteer  at 
BC  Telethon.  A  great  worker  like  his  Dad! 
. .  .  Al  Hyland  hopes  that  we  might  have 
a  Spring  get-together  to  wind  up  our  An- 
niversary year.  Al  and  his  wife,  Catherine, 
Jim  and  Marie  Murphy,  James  (Sonny) 
and  Alice  Foley,  John  Collins,  Gene  Giroux 
and  his  wife,  John  and  Bertha  Hanrihan, 
Joe  Bond  and  his  wife  enjoyed  the  Laetare 
Communion  Dinner  at  McHugh,  after  at- 
tending Mass  at  St.  Ignatius.  Archbishop 
Madeiros  was  most  impressive  and  inspiring 
as  the  speaker  for  this  great  event.  We 
all  missed  Larry  Brown  who  is  enjoying 
the  warm  Florida  climate,  where  Fr.  Tim 
Howard  enjoyed  two  weeks  vacation  in 
February  .  .  .  Our  deepest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Steve  Patten,  whose  wife, 
Dorothy,  passed  away  in  February.  May 
she  rest  in  peace  . . .  Drop  me  a  note  about 
you,  your  families  and  activities.  Surprise 
me!"  Editor's  Surprise:  George  Donovan, 
former  Professor  of  Education  at  Marquette 
in  Milwaukee,  is  still  going  strong.  He  was 
recently  a  consultant  on  a  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  project  in  developing  courses 
about  minority-group  cultures  in  the  United 
States.  This  venture  in  the  arts,  literature 
and  customs  of  the  peoples  from  Latin- 
America,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  American 
Indian  that  antedated  their  "American" 
experience  was  an  attempt  to  bridge  the 
culture  gaps  that  have  created  so  much 
social  friction.  According  to  Dr.  Donovan: 
"Success  of  this  idea  in  the  US.  followed 
by  similar  programs  in  other  countries, 
may  well  prepare  men  and  women  to  work 
harder  for  world  peace  and  cooperation, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  dignity  of  man." 
Which  is  certainly  a  fine  idea. 
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News  Flash:  Three  great  athletes  from 
the  class  have  been  elected  to  BC's  Hall 
of  Fame.  James  (Sonny)  Foley,  a  nine- 
letter  man,  Francis  McCrehan,  star  of  that 
famous  victory  over  the  Cross,  and  Joe 
Koslowski  will  be  inducted  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  next  sports  banquet . .  .  The 
Telethon  turned  up  some  old  faces  . . .  Rt. 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Burke  is  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  South  Lawrence  and  extends 
his  best.  "Mexico  was  great"  reports  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  O'Brien  after  a  six-week 
jaunt  to  the  south.  And  George  McCarthy, 
well-known  educator  and  lecturer  at  Seton 
Hall,  has  retired. 

'26  Class  correspondent  is  William  Cun- 
ningham, (36  Hampden  Drive,  Norwood, 
Mass.  02062),  and  this  is  his  class  report. 
"Sometimes  printing  a  retraction  can  be 
pleasant.  Although  in  a  recent  issue  I 
recorded  our  Frank  Russell  as  having  died 
in  Washington,  based  on  a  news  clipping 
sent  to  me  by  a  classmate,  I  have  since 
heard  from  Henry  Barry  on  Long  Island. 
Henry  reached  Frank  by  phone  while  he 
was  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Joliet, 
Illinois  and  although  hospitalized  for  sev- 
eral weeks  for  rheumatic  arthritis,  he  is 
very  much  alive  and  kicking.  Frank  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  any  of  his  old 
friends;  he  is  at  810  Western  Avenue, 
Joliet,  Illinois  60435  .  .  .  Dedham  Post- 
master Frank  Colbert  and  your  correspon- 
dent served  on  the  telethon  committee 
on  March  15,  reaching  quite  a  few  class- 
mates for  contributions  to  the  Alumni  Fund, 
with  a  good  deal  of  success  .  .  .  Our  sing- 
ing classmate  Dan  "Red"  Healy  retired 
from  Fitchburg  State  College  and  like 
several  others  of  the  class  is  now  on  the 
Cape,  living  in  Yarmouth  ...  Dr.  Harold 
I.  B.  Harris  is  now  living  in  South  Dennis, 
I  am  informed.  These  retirements  seem 
to  come  with  more  frequency  lately,  we 
notice  ...  Ed  Luddy  after  33  years  on  the 
faculty  of  North  Adams  State  College  as 
an  American  History  professor  has  retired 
but  continues  to  live  in  North  Adams  . . . 
John  Dorsey  and  Charlie  Schroeder  et 
uxores  spent  a  pleasant  two  weeks  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  in  late  February, 
so  my  spies  report.  Charlie  is  in  the  midst 
of  contract  negotiations  for  the  Boston 
School  Committee  with  various  educational 
groups  in  the  system  . . .  When  we  have 
more  definite  information  on  our  plans  for 
our  45th  we  will  let  you  know,  but  mean- 
while do  make  an  extra  effort  to  contribute 
just  a  bit  more  this  year  to  the  Alumni  Fund 
as  the  college  does  need  it.   Any  and  all 
of  your  contributions  will  be  totalled  and 
reported  in  June." 

'28  Class  correspondent  is  Maurice  J. 
Downey  (15  Dell  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
02138)  and  this  is  his  class  report.  "Ken 
Minihan,  the  efficient  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Security,  relays  the  infor- 
mation that  Henry  Ballem  has  resigned 
as  Personnel  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Postal  District.  During  the  past  summer 
and  fall  Henry  was  overseas  visiting  Europe, 
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Africa,  and  even  parts  of  Asia.  Presently 
he  is  living  at  21  Marinero  Circle,  Tiburn, 
California  94920  .  .  .  Jack  Ryder,  now 
retired  from  his  executive  position  with  the 
Herald  Traveler,  is  living  in  Milton  with 
a  married  daughter ...  Art  Tuohy,  also 
a  retiree,   visited  the   Emerald   Isle  last 
summer  and  he  was  particularly  engrossed 
with  the  Dublin  Horse  Show  .  .  .  Norman 
Steele  reports  that  one  of  his  daughters 
is  now  teaching  at  the  Tileston  School  in 
Mattapan  ...  Dr.  Bob  Donovan,  always 
an  avid  track  fan,  was  present,  with  mem- 
bers of  his  fine  family,  at  the  recent 
BAA  games  . . .  Dan  Driscoll,  my  Hyde 
Park  neighbor,  tells  me  that  Ray  Connolly, 
after  some  delay,  has  moved  into  his  new 
house  in  Scituate  . . .  Frank  A.  Murphy, 
now  in  the  banking  business,  is  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Milton  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbus  ...  It  saddens  me  to  record  that 
since  last  going  to  press  our  class  has 
lost  three  of  its  most  loyal  and  active  mem- 
bers. Dick  Condon  died  on  January  23, 
John  (Tim)  Crane,  in  Florida  on  Feb.  1 
and  Matt  Gallahue  on  Feb.  6.  Each,  in  his 
own  way,  was  an  outstanding  Catholic 
gentleman  and  we  extend  our  sincerest 
sympathies  to  their  families  ...  Ed  O'Brien's 
son,  Dick,  is  now  in  charge  of  employee 
relations  for  the  Boston  Gas  Company  .  .  . 
The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  has 
established  a  fund  in  memory  of  Dick  Con- 
don. Dick  gave  distinguished  service  to 
this  Society  from  the  time  of  his  graduation 
until  his  recent  untimely  death  ...  At  a 
recent  wedding  reception,  Dan  Driscoll 
had  an  enjoyable  reunion  with  Father  John 
Lane  who  is  Pastor  of  St.  Timothy's  Church 
in  Norwood  . . .  Mike  Gilarde,  enjoying  his 
retirement  from  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
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Greek  Week  Olympics,  U.  of  Utah 
was  the  class  chairman  for  this  year's 
Laetare  Sunday  Breakfast ...  Ed  Becherer, 
the  Newton  realtor,  and  his  wife  Grace 
attended  Dick  Condon's  funeral.  So,  also 
did  Gene  Plociennik's  wife,  Kay  ...  At 
last  report,  Fernand  Bernardin  was  still 
practicing  law  in  Lawrence  .  .  .  Jim  Curran, 
as  a  Town  official,  supervises  the  con- 
struction of  all  buildings  in  the  Town  of 
Milton  . .  .  Lloyd  Doyle  is  in  the  political 
limelight  in  his  adopted  Town  of  Braintree 
where  he  administers  the  public  welfare 
program  .  . .  The  news  letter  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  carries  the  item  that  John  "Smokey" 
Kelleher  spent  a  few  days  in  the  hospital 
and  that  he  is  now  completely  recovered  . . . 
Charley  Lynch,  Director  of  Statistics,  Bos- 
ton School  Department,  is  a  nationally 
recognized  authority  on  school  account- 


ing procedures  . . .  Eddie  O'Brien  and 
Mary  had  a  wedding  anniversary  recently 
and  their  son  Father  Bob,  S.J.,  said  the 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving.  Father  Bob  is  now 
in  charge  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions  con- 
ducted by  the  New  England  Province  . . . 
Maurice  Downey,  Director  of  Guidance, 
Boston  Public  Schools,  has  been  elected  a 
Director  of  the  Hyde  Park  Cooperative 
Bank." 

'29  Class  correspondent  is  Leo  Shea,  (11 
Orient  Place,  Melrose,  Mass.),  and  this 
is  his  class  report.  "Dr.  Bill  Hafferty  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
by  600  friends  for  his  25  years  of  medical 
service  to  the  people  of  Charlestown  . . . 
Warren  McGuirk  after  22  years  is  planning 
to  retire  as  Director  of  Athletics  at  Uni- 
versity of  Mass.  When  you  get  a  minute, 
will  you  drop  a  line  to  John  "Abe"  Collins 
at  the  Auburn  Nursing  Home,  9  Revere 
Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.?  .  .  .  During 
the  Annual  BC  Telethon,  the  other  night, 
we  talked  with  Charlie  McAvenia  in  Laconia 
N.H.  whether  he  has  retired  after  35  years 
with  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  It's 
been  a  great  winter  up  there  . . .  Also  talkei 
with  Al  Weston  who  lives  in  Needham 
after  selling  out  his  laundry  business.  Al 
sounds  great.  Surprising  how  many  '29ers 
are  in  Florida.  Three  relatively  new-goers 
Ed  Groark,  301  Heights  Lane,  Box  366, 
Shalimar  32579;  Gene  Swanson,  5315  Corr 
monwealth  Road,  Palmette  33561;  Eddie 
Weiss,  140  98th  Avenue,  North,  St.  Peters- 
burg 33702.  Greetings  and  much  sunshine 
to  all.  There  are  apparently  many  daughter 
and  sons  of  '29ers  at  BC  .  .  .  Dr.  Ken  Brown 
has  three  and  Gene  McCarthy,  one  daugh- 
ter. Brian  Yates  is  a  senior.  Who  else? 
Won't  you  tell  your  correspondent  this 
along  with  other  items,  even  if  you  don't 
think  them  newsworthy.  Your  classmates 
are  still  interested  in  you.  Many  have  semi- 
retired  and  have  more  time  to  visit  or 
correspond.  Some  are  not  well  and  may 
appreciate  hearing  from  you.  Forty-two 
years  is  a  long  time.  Hope  to  hear  from 
you,  Ike." 

'30  Class  correspondent  is  John  F.  Dwyer, 
(165  Blue  Hills  Parkway,  Milton,  Mass.), 
and  this  is  his  class  report.  "John  Coleman 
of  Beverly  is  back  at  work  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Boston  after 
being  sidelined  70  days  with  a  knee  opera- 
tion .  .  .  Jim  Reagan  has  recuperated 
from  a  fractured  left  wrist  suffered  in  a  fall 
on  the  ice  last  month  . . .  John  Hurley 
visited  the  Red  Sox  training  camp  in  Winter 
Haven,  Florida  in  March  . .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Al  McCarthy  enjoyed  their  winter  vacation 
in  Jamaica  .  .  .  Judge  and  Mrs.  James 
Langan  visited  St.  Croix  in  March  . . .  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Whitehead  relaxed  in  St. 
Thomas  in  March  .  . .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Mulcahy  are  planning  a  three  weeks  tour 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  June  .  .  . 
Dr.  John  Foley  winter  vacationed  in  Florida 
. . .  We  just  learned  that  Don  Robinson's 
wife  Rita  passed  away  last  year .  .  .  The 
sincere  sympathy  of  his  classmates  is  ex- 
tended to  Don." 
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1   Class  correspondent  is  Richard  H. 
itzpatrick,  (15  Hathaway  Road,  Lexington, 
lass.  021 73),  and  this  is  his  class  report. 
Well,  here  we  go  again.  Ted  Cass,  our 
lass  president,  has  asked  me  to  serve  as 
orrespondent.   I  am  at  once  the  successor 
nd  the  predecessor  of  my  colleagues, 
d  Butters  and  John  Barry.  It's  been,  I 
stimate,  some  twenty  years  since  last  I 
as  correspondent.  In  that  time,  our 
lumni  magazine  has  undergone  exten- 
ive  changes.  Virtually  the  only  stable 
sature  has  been  the  class  notes.  It  must 
e  that  alumni  generally  are  curious  about 
leir  fellows.  If  that  be  so  and  you,  dear 
>ader,  are  curious  about  others,  how 
bout  dropping  me  a  line,  telling  me  about 
surself?  If  I'm  to  fill  out  this  column, 
Dull  have  to  help  me  .  .  .  John  Mullaney 
as  retired  from  the  academic  wars  and  is 
ving,  battle-honored,  with  his  family  in 
righton.  John  looks  fit  and  rested  now; 
e  has  no  word  but  JOY  for  the  happy  state 
f  retirement . . .  Al  Fitzgerald  and  his 
ively.  new  bride,  Elaine,  were  joined  in 
latrimony  in  the  beautiful  and  historic 
ity  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  A  joyous 
imily  reunion  served  as  background  for 
lis  happy  event . . .  Ted  Cass  in  working 
n  a  class  dinner  for  us.  It  will  be  held 
jmetime  during  the  spring.  In  due  course, 
3U  will  be  notified.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
lis  will  be  the  opening  event  in  a  round 
!  fortieth  anniversary  celebrations.  Have 
3U  any  ideas  on  how  we  might  observe 
jr  fortieth?  . . .  Charlie  Gallagher  has 
itired  from  the  Federal  Civil  Service.  He 
id  his  wife,  Anne,  are  on  a  holiday  in 
ngland,  where  they  plan  to  stay  for  a 
hile  with  their  daughter,  whose  husband 

studying  for  a  doctorate  at  London 
niversity.  Besides  England,  they  plan 
i  tour  Ireland  and  France  . . .  Paul  LaJoie 
as  nicely  recovered  from  his  illness.  He 

active  in  the  floor  covering  and  home 
nprovement  business  in  Winchester . . . 
'e  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Ed  Butters 
nd  John  Barry  for  handling  this  scribe's 
hore  so  well  for  so  many  years.  Thank 
ou,  Ed  and  John  .  .  .  John  Barrett  is  retired, 
e  has  a  home  in  Eastham  on  Cape  Cod. 
ope  to  visit  him  soon  .  .  .  Heard  about 
le  death  of  Tom  Home?  He  was  principal 
f  the  Western  Junior  High  School,  Somer- 
ille,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Remember 
im  in  your  prayers  . .  .  John  Barry  still 
eeps  'em  flying  at  PanAm.  He's  a  mine 
f  information  on  vacation  spots.  Seems 
>  me,  he's  been  everywhere  .  . .  Dick  Fitz- 
atrick  opened  his  retirement  on  an  aus- 
icious  note  by  taking  a  six  weeks'  holiday 
i  Britain,  including  four  weeks  in  unique 
ondon  and  a  tour  thru  Cornwall,  Wales, 
nd  Scotland.  He  is  content  now  to  sit  at 
iome  and  catch  up  on  his  Thomas  Hardy, 
mthony  Trollope  and  Jane  Austen.  Bye 
ow.  Please  write." 

32  Class  correspondent  is  Edward  M. 
Sallagher,  (125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
121 10),  and  this  is  his  class  report.  (Ed. 
Jote:  Some  of  Mr.  Gallagher's  time  ref- 
erences will  have  passed  already  by  the 


time  you  get  to  read  this.  Sorry.)    "The  Sub 
Turri  of  1932  reveals  252  graduates  of  the 
class.    We  cannot  list  the  names  of  all 
who  have  died  because  the  Alumni  census 
discloses  some  members'  status  are  "lost" 
A  concerned  estimate  would  place  the 
deceased  number  at  50.  Requeiscant  in 
pacem  . .  .  Jim  Cavanaugh's  son  is  the 
Chief  Veterinarian  for  the  Commonwealth, 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Division  of 
Food  and  Drugs  . .  .  Col.  Joe  Hernon  states 
that  June  10,  1932  is  historically  regarded 
as  the  official  date  for  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  depression.  Quickly  now,  re- 
call the  date  of  our  Commencement,  when 
His  Eminence,  William  Henry  Cardinal 
O'Connell  presented  our  degrees  indivi- 
dually .  .  .  When  your  Laetare  Sunday  Com- 
mittee was  phoning  you  and  learned  of 
your  present  status  in  society,  they  all 
agreed  that  the  Class  of  1932  has  a  great 
record  of  accomplishment  —  where  —  ? 


—  well,  some  35  entered  the  priesthood. 

In  each  subsequent  issue,  space  permitting, 
we  will  endeavor  to  pursue  this  concept 
with  supporting  facts  . .  .  Fran  Curtin,  arm 
in  sling,  enthusiastically  announced  he 
would  escort  Rev.  Francis  Lawlor,  S.J.  to 
our  reunion  Laetare  Sunday.  A  hearty  wel- 
come Father.    Your  classmates  at  our 
meetings  continually  take  delight  proudly 
nominating  you  our  tt  1  Rhodes  Scholar . .  . 
To  Bill  Bennett,  Esquire  —  try  to  be  with 
us  sometime  during  our  40th  —  bring 
Father  Ed  with  you.  We  wish  you  would 
point  out  the  location  of  that  "Sapling" 
you  planted  when  you  delivered  the  Tree 
Oration  in  1932  .  .  .  Gerry  Hern,  V.P.  of  the 
Blue  Shield  met  Phil  O'Brien,  the  recently 
retired  general  counsel  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration.    Phil  has  returned  to 
private  practice  in  Lowell  .  . .  Father  Ed 
Nowlan,  S.J.,  is  currently  in  the  U.S.A.  on  a 
special  assignment  for  the  perpetuation 
and  development  of  the  Gregorian  Library 

—  Father  Ed  with  two  Doctorates  teaches 

in  Latin  at  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome. 
In  his  travels,  Father  Ed  found  John  Dwyer, 
Esquire  at  911    McDuffie  Center,   North 
East,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  John 
sought  more  favorable  climate  20  odd  years 
ago  —  is  one  of  that  area's  most  success- 
ful attorneys.  Best  to  you,  pardner  — 
remember  the  Alamo  .  .  .  Classmates  — 
say  hello  via  phone  or  cards  to  Thomas  J. 
Crane,  1284  Beacon  Street,  Brookline, 
232-2430.  Tom  has  undergone  two  bouts 
with  the  surgeons —  he  returned  March 


16th  to  the  Eye  &  Ear  of  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  additional  surgery. 
Tom  has  faculty  tenure  in  Administration 
in  Special  Research  in  Science  at  MIT. 
Best  wishes,  Tom,  from  all  of  us  in  32  and 
the  Alumni  in  general  for  your  practical 
guidance  and  placement  of  several  of  your 
fellow  Alumni  in  their  chosen  field  of 
science  ...  To  Dr.  Tom  Tierney,  we  are 
hopeful  you  will  be  home  for  Laetare  — 
Saturday  evening  Mass  and  dinner.  Many 
of  us  wish  to  see  you  and  also  to  obtain 
a  first  hand  report  of  your  Red  Sox  .  .  . 
Albert  J.  O'Shea  —  Al,  what  is  the  rate  for 
a  loan  at  the  Smaller  Business  Administra- 
tion? ...  Dr.  Albert  P.  Kiburis,  70  Fair- 
mont Street,  Dorchester  —  popular  Al, 
the  podiatrist,  has  offices  in  Brockton.  A 
regular  participant  in   Catholic  Alumni 
meetings  —  Al  and  Mrs.  Kiburis  readily 
acknowledged  and  accepted  Joe  Hernon's 
Committeeman's  reminder  of  Laetare  Sun- 
day Communion  .  .  .  The  Class  of  '32 
wishes  to  salute  and  congratulate  the 
latest   two   Alumni    Secretaries  —  John 
Wissler  and  Jim  McGahay.  We  recognize 
their  congeniality,  efficiency,  imagination 
and  cooperation,  during  these  critical 
months  of  transition.  Personally,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
we  believe  that  John  and  Jim  have  per- 
formed in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Suc- 
ceeding to  a  list  of  popular  men  of  the 
caliber  and  dedication  as  Jack  Hayes,  Bill 
Flynn,  Wally  Boudreau,  Tom  Murray,  is 
not  easy,  nor  simple  ...  '32  wishes  both 
of  you  continued  success.  Anon." 

'36  Class  correspondent  is  J.  P.  Keating, 
(24  High  Street,  Natick,  Mass.),  and  this 
is  his  class  report.  "Had  a  note  from  Frank 
Mahoney  of  Framingham,  enclosing  an 
interesting  newspaper  clipping:  The  Bos- 
ton Herald  Traveler  of  February  26th  pub- 
lished in  juxtaposition  pictures  and  en- 
gagement announcements  involving  two 
fellow  36'ers  . . .  Jim  Gibbons,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  announced  the  engagement  of 
his  daughter  Miss  Janet  Ann  to  Mr.  Graig 
Hannon  of  Portland,  Maine.  Next  to  it  was 
the  announcement  of  Miss  Karen  Marino's 
engagement  to  Mr.  David  Brewin,  son  of 
Austy  Brewin  of  Nahant." 

'41   Class  correspondent  is  Edward  J. 
Burke,  (20  Ravenswood  Road,  Waltham. 
Mass.  02154),  and  this  is  class  report.  "To 
the  high-soaring  Eagles  of  the  "Class  of 
Action":  This  June  we  shall  mark  the  30th 
Anniversary  of  our  graduation  from  Boston 
College.     To   commemorate   the   event 
properly,  a   Pro  Tern.   Committee  was 
formed  to  plan  a  special  celebration  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  entire  class  .  .  .  Mem- 
bers of  that  illustrious  committee  are  the 
following:  Ike  Jones,  Elmer  Ross.  Ed  Burke, 
Dick  Daley,  Paul  True,  and  Nick  Sottile 
. .  .  Attending  the  Alumni  Fund  Class  An- 
niversary get-together  banquet  at  Alumni 
Hall  in  February  were  the  following  class 
supporters:  Bob  Sliney,  Jim  Murray,  Esq., 
and  Ed  Burke  .  .  .  Fr.  John  O'Callaghan, 
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now  retired  from  teaching,  is  Faculty  Ad- 
visor to  the  Alumni;  he  spent  two  months  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  last  summer 
. . .  The  class  extends  its  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  Jack  Callahan  and  Jack  Colahan 
for  serving  as  co-chairmen  for  our  par- 
ticipation in  Laetare  Sunday  at  the  Heights 
.  .  .  Bob  Sliney,  Jack  Colahan,  and  Ed 
Burke  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
class,  in  behalf  of  Alma  Mater,  who  con- 
tributed or  pledged  to  the  Alumni  Fund  in 
March  . . .  For  your  pleasure,  here  are  some 
personal  news  items  . . .  Nick  Sottile  at- 
tended the  BC  Downtown  Club's  banquet 
honoring  Coach  Joe  Yukica  . . .  Bob  Sliney 
has  a  son  who  will  graduate  from  the  BC 
Business  School  this  June  . . .  Bob  Cahill's 
daughter  Regina,  a  graduate  of  Matignon 
High  School,  was  married  in  February,  in 
St.  Raphael's  Church,  West  Medford,  to 
Richard  Tenney  of  Woburn  .  .  .  One  of 
Lenny  Frisoli's  brothers  is  Fr.  John  Baptise, 
an  educational  administrator  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  in  Troy,  N.Y.;  another  brother, 
Frank,  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Cambridge  School  System  .  .  .  Emil  Slizew- 
ski,  Esq.,  is  Professor  of  Law  at  the  BC 
Law  School  and  the  only  member  of  the 
class  who  teaches  law  to  prospective  law- 
yers .  . .  Msgr.  Joseph  Maguire,  as  youthful- 
looking  as  ever,  believes  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  "constitutional,"  and  the  results 
are  quite  evident  .  .  .  Ruth  and  Arthur 
Jones  are  grandparents  and  are  thrilled 
about  their  daughter's  new  "bundle  of 
joy"  . . .  Bill  Sharkey's  son,  William,  Jr., 
was  ordained  in  June,  having  graduated 
from  St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton.  Pres- 
ently, he  is  a  curate  of  St.  James  Parish 
in  Haverhill.  Bill's  daughter,  Kathleen,  was 
married  in  August;  she  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Mt.  Saint  Vincent  in  the 
Bronx  and  teaches  school  in  New  York 
...  My  personal  thanks  to  Fred  Gibney  for 
his  recent  letter.  Fred  is  married  and  the 
father  of  five  children;  he  works  for  the 
Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Commerce  as  a 
Research  Representative,  producing  mon- 
ographs on  the  351  cities  and  towns,  10 
metropolitan  areas  and  12  of  the  14  coun- 
ties, plus  many  other  publications.  His 
work,  without  a  doubt,  deserves  well- 
merited  recognition.  Fred  adds  that  he  is 
grateful  for  BC's  contribution  to  his  de- 
velopment, and  he  hopes  that  his  publica- 


tions will  be  of  some  benefit  to  BC's 
libraries  and  that  they  will  help  others  in 
their    research    efforts,    especially    the 
younger  generation  for  whom  Fred  serves 
as  a  consultant  in  their  search  for  hard- 
to-find  data  .  .  .  Another  letter  from  Lenny 
McDermott  of  Lowell  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated. In  speaking  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Lenny  cites  a  reference  in  regard  to  his 
contribution  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Ac- 
cording to  the  text  quote,  "His  religious 
order  was  founded  on  unquestioning  obe- 
dience to  authority."  And  that  rule  has 
produced  the  great  Jesuits  for  which  the 
illustrious  Class  of  '41  is  grateful,  and,  I 
might  add,  that  its  application  to  the  student 
of  our  day  was  of  inestimable  value." 

'43  Class  correspondents  are  Thomas  O'C. 
Murray  (14  Churchill  Rd.,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.),  and  John  J.  Larner  (53  Aberdeen 
Rd.,  Squantum,  Mass.),  and  this  is  their 
class  report.  "During  January  we  mailed 
168  copies  of  the  '43  Silver  Anniversary 
book  to  all  those  whose  biographies  ap- 
peared in  this  book,  but  who  had  not  yet 
bought  a  copy.  We  are  making  a  final 
appeal  for  your  payment  so  that  we  may 
clear  up  the  long  overdue  printing  bill. 
Please  send  your  check  today  .  .  .  Congrat- 
ulations are  in  order  to  Bob  and  Fran  Fal- 
ligan  who  celebrated  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary  in  February;  to  Jim  and  Barbara 
Connolly,  who  celebrated  theirs  in  March 
with  a  trip  to  Bermuda  and  to  Ed  and  Kay 
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McGilvery,   whose   November  anniversary 
was  celebrated  in  January  by  a  trip  to 
Mexico,  marred  slightly  by  Kay's  accident, 
resulting  in  a  broken  leg  .  .  .  Tom  Lyons' 
son  Tom  Jr.  played  some  great  hockey  for 
the  Frosh  team  this  past  year ...  A  recent 
note  from  Moe  Lynch  tells  us  that  he  is  now 
a  Director  and  Manager  of  Montgomery 
Research,  Inc.,  pollution  control  consult- 
ants, and  he'll  soon  be  moving  up  to  Pasa- 
dena. His  oldest  son  Steve  has  completed 
two  tours  in  Vietnam  and  is  now  at  Mesa 
College,  San  Diego.  Daughter  Barbara 
has  two  sons  and  Elizabeth  was  recently 
married,  while  Kevin,  Kathy  and  Maureen 
are  still  in  school.  Moe  experienced  that 
recent  earthquake,  but  has  no  desire  to 
go  through  another  one  . . .  One  last  re- 
minder, your  class  dues  for  '70-71  are 
due  ($5.00);  send  them  along  now  to 
Tom  Murray." 


'45  Henry  Lawlor,  whom  we  have  not  seen 
in  a  few  years,  came  in  from  Holden,  Mass. 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  for  "Laetare" 
Mass  and  dinner.  Henry  is  manager  of 
R.  Ford  Co.  He  has  kept  in  great  shape  by 
being  active  in  tennis  circles.  The  Lawlors 
have  two  daughters  and  a  son  who  will 
be  entering  college  in  the  fall . . .  Charley 
Earley,  Fred  Leonard  and  Jack  Curry 
teamed  up  with  John  Griffin  for  a  foursome 
Golf  Alumni  Day  at  Blue  Hill.  Coinciden- 
tally  all  four  have  sons  graduating  to- 
gether this  year  from  Boston  College  .  . . 
We  extend  our  sympathy  to  our  classmate 
Monsignor  Jim  Scally  who  recently  lost 
his  mother.  She  was  buried  in  the  "Cathe- 
dral" where  Monsignor  Jim  has  been  ad- 
ministrator and  Pastor  for  many  years. 
Class  correspondent  is  John  V.  Curry  (1 7 
Taft  Drive,  Winchester,  Mass.  02152). 


'51   Class  correspondent  is  J.  A.  Casey 
(35  Aran  Road,  Westwood,  Mass.),  and 
this  is  his  class  report.  "Imagine  this!  Joe 
Canney  is  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  hill  in  Worces 
ter.    Joe  hasn't  lost  his  allegiance  to 
Boston  College,  however.  He  is  President- 
elect of  the   Boston   College  Club  of 
Worcester  County.  Joe  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  . .  . 
Fred  Van  Veen  is  Corporate  Relations 
Director  for  Teradyne,  Inc.  and  lives  in 
Concord,  Mass.  with  his  wife  Jill  and  three 
children.  Look  for  Fred  at  the  BC  Down- 
town Club.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor .  .  . 
Whatever  happened  to  Allan  Freedman?" 


'54  Class  correspondent  is  Joan  T.  Kenned 
(10  Bowdoin  Park,  Dorchester,  Mass.)  and 
this  is  her  class  report.  "The  Class  mourns 
Kay  Burke,  who  died  on  February  17th 
after  a  long  illness.  For  the  past  15  years 
Kay  has  been  a  school  nurse  in  the  Hyde 
Park  section  of  Boston,  as  well  as  a  part- 
time  evening  supervisor  at  Carney  Hos- 
pital. Active  in  Catholic  nurse  organiza- 
tions, Kay  was  the  Past  President  of  the 
Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Nurses.' 


'56     A  letter,  postmarked  RFD  1,  Bradford, 
New  Hampshire,  advises  that  Macy  Finn 
Doherty  (Ed.  '56)  and  her  brood  of  nine 
children  are  living  in  Sutton,  N.H.  in  the 
shadow  of  the  King  Ridge  Ski  Area.  Macy 
sends  her  warmest  regards  to  all  and  hope 
to  escape  from  the  snow,  woods  and  kids 
sometime  in  June  for  our  15th  ..  .  The 
Laverty  Agency  at  2168  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass.  was  named 
after  and  founded  by  Charlie  Laverty,  '56, 
who  resides  in  Cambridge  with  his  wife 
Judith  and  their  three  children.  The  Lavert 
Agency  offers  personal  service  in  the 
areas  of  real  estate,  insurance,  and  taxes 
amongst  others.  Charlie  also  serves  as  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Assessor: 
in  Cambridge  and  has  been  a  board  mem- 
ber for  four  years  . .  .  Cambridge  is  the 
business  situs  of  yet  another  member  of 
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ir  class,  Bill  Connell  (CBA  '56),  who  is 
e  branch  manager  for  Computing  and 
sftware.  Inc.  in  their  Harvard  Square 
cation  . .  .  Tom  Lawton  (A&S  '56)  serves 
an  executive  capacity  with  the  same 
m  . . .  There  must  by  now  be  some  monu- 
ental  success  stories  amongst  our  class 
embership.  If  you  know  of  even  one  — 
rite  and  tell  all,  so  that  we  who  are  harried 
id  bent  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
geous  misfortunes,  in  our  day  to  day 
bors,  may  share,  if  only  vicariously,  in 
ime  . . .  Hasn't  it  been  a  nice  winter  — 
■ems  like  it  has  endured  about  three  years 
ready.  Please  God  the  sun  will  shine 
ion  and  entice  the  kids  to  the  outdoors  .  . . 
lad  to  hear  that  the  domestic  economy 
once  again  under  control,  although  I'm 
lable  as  yet  to  detect  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
nce in  my  family's  budget  to  support  this 
isertion."  Class  correspondent  is  Ralph 
.  Good,  Jr.  (481  Main  Street,  Medfield, 
ass.  02052). 


6  "Connie  Mather  is  presently  teaching 
t  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  is  living 
I  26  D  Robbins  Lane,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.  .  .  . 
hris  (LeClair)  McKay  is  living  in  Stoughton, 
lass.  Dick  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
shools  in  Stoughton.  At  present  Chris  and 
ick  have  7  children,  a  Mercedes  Benz  bus, 
nd  a  dog.  Soon  the  number  of  children 
>ill  be  eight.  Her  address  is  225  Fourth 
treet,  Stoughton,  Mass.  02072  .  .  .  Moira 
Shannon)  Shine,  living  in  Virginia,  is  at- 
snding  Catholic  University  working  toward 
er  Masters  degree  . .  .  Louis  (McCall)  and 
d  Crawford  have  another  addition,  Beth, 
orn  April  18,  1970.  That  makes  five, 
ouise's  big  project  in  life  is  ecology.  She 
rushes  all  the  tin  cans  she  uses  so  there 
/ill  be  less  bulk  trash.  How  about  all  of 
ou  helping  her?  .  .  .  Believe  it  or  not,  Carol 
Mahoney)  Flynn's  family  has  now  increased 
p  13  —  8  girls,  3  boys,  a  mom  and  a  dad. 
n  her  spare  time,  or  maybe  it  is  to  keep  her 
■anity,  she  works  two  days  a  week  at  the 
.ynn  Hospital  and  is  a  den  mother.  I  won- 


der if  she  still  has  time  for  a  game  of  whist?" 
Class  correspondent  is  Alice-Marie 
(Keeney)  Dill,  (85  Barber  Road,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.) 


'57  "These  lines  have  been  a  bit  scanty 
lately,  so  hopefully,  we  can  bring  you  up- 
to-date  on  happenings  around  the  class  . . . 
New  officers  and  directors  were  elected 
in  January.  Joining  the  Board  are  Bill 
Cunningham,  Tom  McDonald  and  Frank 
Lynch.  Frank  was  then  elected  Chairman 
with  Tom  McDonald  as  Treasurer  and  Mary 
Lou  McHale  continuing  as  Secretary.  One 
of  the  first  things  accomplished  was  the 
organization  along  with  classes  of  1958 
and  1959  of  a  really  super  Las  Vegas  Night. 
It  was  held  at  St.  Camillus  Hall  in  Arlington 
on  April  24.  This  copy  goes  to  press  be- 
fore the  event  is  actually  held  so  stay 
tuned  for  great  results.  The  Annual  Fund 
telethon  turned  out  a  fine  representative 
group.  At  the  risk  of  missing  someone, 
those  who  were  on  hand  included  Paul 
Cochran,   Leo   Morrissey,  John   Coyne, 
George  Judge,  Jerry  Palmer,  Jim  Devlin, 
George  Hennessy,  Tom  McDonald,  Bill 
Cunningham,  Mary  Lou  McHale,  Paul 
McAdams,  John  Wissler,  Paul  Shiel  and 
Frank  Lynch.  Deadline  for  this  year's  Fund 
is  June  30  so  please  consider  a  small  gift 
to  the  University  if  you  have  not  already 
given.  Class  participation  is  important .  .  . 
Ed  McDonald  reports  to  all  from  Albany 
that  he  is  doing  just  fine  with  a  beer  dis- 
tributorship. We  are  to  drink  lots  of  Pabst 
and  Ballantine  .  .  .  Jerry  Faverman  is  in 
Lansing,  Michigan  where  he  is  Chief  of 
Educational  Analysis  for  the  state  Senate. 
He  has  passed  his  doctoral  comps  and 
has  been  invited  to  Washington,  D.C.  as 
a  National  Seminar  Fellow  in  post  secon- 
dary education  . .  .  Tony  Quintiliani  is  a 
teacher-coach  in  Braintree  . . .  Bill  Mc- 
Kenzie  is  now  located  in  Kansas  City  where 
he  is  a  district  sales  manager  for  Lever 
Brothers.  Bill  and  Rita  have  four  boys  .  . . 
Speaking  of  boys,  Anne  and  Bill  Tobin 
have  turned  in  five  basketball  outfits  for 
six  hockey  sets.    The  latest  arrival  was 
Michael  Timothy  on  March  14  .  .  .  That  was 
also  the  day  John  and  Maura  Furlong  in- 
troduced their  third  child,  Ann  Elizabeth 
to  the  world  . . .  Another  newcomer  was  a 
girl  born  on  December  31  to  Marlene  and 
Chuck  Lynch  .  .  .  We  missed  an  ordination 
last  May.  Congratulations  to  Father  Ed 
McMahon  who  studied  at  Pope  John  XXIII 
Seminary  and  is  now  stationed  at  St.  Cath- 
erine's in  beautiful  downtown  Graniteville, 
Massachusetts  . . .  Bill  McGann  is  teaching 
at  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  New 
York  .  .  .  Let's  hear  from  you  out  there." 
Class  correspondents  are  William  J.  Cun- 
ningham, Jr.  (43  Hawktree  Drive,  Westwood, 
Mass.  02090);  John  C.  Dwyer  (Ed.)  (135 
Simonds  Road,  Lexington,  Mass.  02173; 
Nancy  (Gegan)  Doyle  (41  Teel  Street, 
Arlington,  Mass.  02174);  and  Dr.  Martin  J. 
Dunn  (A&S)  (44  Puritan  Drive,  Quincy, 
Mass.  02169). 


59  "Remember  Dick  Cronin?  He  wasn't 
swallowed  by  a  whale  after  all,  and  sent  in  a 
note  about  his  doings  in  the  last  decade  . .  . 
Dick  graduated  as  a  Supply  Officer  from 
Naval  OCS.  Worked  for  Chrysler  in  Detroit, 
IBM  in  NY,  and  now  for  Perkin-Elmer  in 
Conn.  He  married  the  lovely  Peg  O'Loughlin 
('62  Grad.  Nursing),  in  '63  and  they  have 
five  children;  Theresa  6,  Maureen  5,  Chris- 
topher 3,  Richard  2,  and  Kathleen  9  months. 
(Quick  work,  Dick.)   Dick's  currently  living 
at  3  Jackson  Drive,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810 
and  he's  crossing  his  t's  and  dotting  his  i's 
for  an  MBA  thesis  out  of  U  of  Bridgeport. 
He's  also  published  some  articles  in  trade 
journals.  And  Dick's  still  flying  high;  in  fact, 
training  for  flight  instructor's  license. 
Please  follow  Dick's  example,  and  write  or 
call  your  lonesome  class  correspondent, 
Frank  Lane,  (37  Warick  Road,  Belmont, 
Mass.  02178)." 

'61    "A  very  wonderful,  slightly  (?)  crazy, 
but  thoroughly  enjoyable  10th  reunion  was 
held  December  28,  1970  at  the  home  of 
Maureen  Nagle  Banks.  Thirty-one  of  our 
original  54  class  members  were  present  at 
the  event.  A  short  rundown  on  those  present 
and  some  news  of  those  who  were  not  — 
Rita  Ailinger  attending  Catholic  U  for  her 
doctorate  degree  .  .  .  Sara  Welch  Hayne, 
living  in  Wellesley,  has  four  children  . . . 
Maureen  Buchanan  Mitchell,  living  in  Bos- 
ton, and  completing  course  requirements 
for  embalming  license  .  .  .  Ellen  Brennan 
Burns  has  five  children,  works  part-time  .  .  . 
Clare  Lawton  currently  working  in  Emerson 
hospital,  expects  to  go  to  Wyoming  for  a 
summer  in  the  National  Parks  .  .  .  Lois  Lane 
Carroll  has  four  children  .  .  .  Elaine  Guerra 
Kelly  has  two  girls  and  teaching  nurses'  aide 
in  vocational  high  school  .  .  .  Noreen  Buck- 
ley Peccini  has  one  girl  and  one  boy,  living 


in  Cheshire,  Conn Maureen  O'Neil 

Looney  has  three  children  .  .  .  Mickey  Mc- 
Hale is  now  assistant  director  of  nurses  at 
Cardinal  Cushing  Hospital .  .  .  Ann  Wasi- 
tauskas  Mulligan  has  three  children  and  is 
living  in  Norwood.  Joe  is  beginning  the 
practice  of  law  .  . .  Barbie  O'Keefe  Watkins 
returned  to  New  York  now  has  three  boys 
and  a  daughter .  .  .  Barbara  Power  Madden 
has  two  children,  attends  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  works  as  private  duty  at 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  .  . .  Maddie  Druzdis 
Venus  just  "retired"  from  position  as  head 
nurse  at  St.  Margaret's  to  await  first  baby 
.  .  .  Anne  Manning,  teaching  at  U  of  Mary- 
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land  .  .  .  Nancy  Magri  Oubin,  living  in  Mary- 
land, has  a  new  son,  Louis  . .  .  Maureen 
Nagle  Banks,  living  in  Jamaica  Plain,  ex- 
pecting their  fifth  child  . . .  Jayne  Anderson 
Baillargeon,  has  two  girls,  works  part-time 
private  duty  . . .  Missey  Hayes  Ansty,  alive 
and  well  and  so  is  Kringle!  .  . .  Kay  Molloy 
O'Meara  has  two  children  . . .  Elena  Pelusi 
Bean,  expecting  child»4  . . .  "Sparkle 
Plenty"  alias  Anne  Dugan  Cotter  sported 
new  hairdo  and  six  children,  living  in  Brain- 
tree  . . .  Marcia  Fenlon  Basso,  one  boy,  one 
girl,  living  in  Haverhill .  .  .  Ann  Caprio  Bat- 
taglia  moving  to  Washington  in  July  where 
Carl  will  continue  practicing  medicine  with 
the  service  . . .  Kathy  Sullivan  McLaughlin 
has  two  children  . . .  Ellen  Wedgeworth 
Ryan  living  in  Acton,  Mass. . . .  Pat  Triggs, 
four  children,  living  in  Springfield,  teach- 
ing part-time  in  practical  nurse  program  . . . 
Judy  Barden  Hall,  living  in  Waltham,  one 
boy  and  one  girl . . .  Maryanne  Bowes  Quit- 
meyer,  lost  my  note,  Bowsie  . . .  Ann  Mc- 
Grath  Gookin  has  three  children  . .  .  Joan 
Pickett  (?)  (Sorry  Joanie,  lost  your  last 
name),  has  four  children  . . .  Those  were  the 
members  who  were  present  at  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  reunions  ever.  Without  all 
the  husbands,  we  all  felt  free  to  sit  and  talk 
—  which  we  did  'till  3:30  a.m.  Among  those 
not  able  to  be  present  but  whom  we  re- 
ceived news  of:  Liz  Oavitt  Weed,  living  in 
New  Jersey  and  has  three  daughters; 
Maryanne  Johnston  Orcutt  living  in  Acton, 
and  has  one  boy,  and  two  girls  . . .  Ruthie 
Colavecchio,  living  in  San  Francisco  (tried 
to  call  you!)  .  .  .  Rosemary  Welch  Otis  living 
in  Springfield.  Hope  it's  not  another  ten 
years  'til  we  get  together  —  How  about 
hearing  from  the  other  19  of  you?  P.S.  The 
theme  of  the  evening?  'We  were  stifled!'  " 
Class  correspondent  is  Patricia  B.  Triggs, 
21  Greenleaf  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
01108,  (413)  788-6535. 

'64  "Rev.  James  Spillane.  S.J.  is  employed 
by  the  United  Nations  as  a  consultant  in 
the  Center  for  Housing,  Building,  and  Plan- 
ning of  the  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
Council.  He's  been  working  with  an  Indian- 
Urban  Planner  and  a  Japanese  economist 
preparing  a  report  on  housing  investment 
policies  in  developing  countries  . . .  John 
Whelan  (A&S  '64),  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ann 
(Hewitt)  are  living  in  Minnesota.  John  is 
a  teaching  assistant  in  Journalism  at  U 
of  Minn.  He's  working  for  an  M.A.  in  Radio 
and  Television  News.  They  have  a  daughter, 
Deirdre  Ellen,  born  in  July  .  .  .  Janet  and 
Jim  Bambrick  are  living  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Jim  is  a  Sales-Manager  for  Sealand  Ser- 
vice, Inc.,  a  transportation  company.  Their 
three  children  are  Richard  4,  Donald  3, 
and  Christina  14  months  .  .  .  Judy  (Mc- 
Clelland, Ed.  '64)  and  David  Wright  have 
two  children;  Kiki  4,  and  David  1,  and  are 
living  in  Newton  .  .  .  Thanks  to  Ursla 
(Maglio)  Lyons,  we  have  the  following  news: 
Emily  Tobin  Westfield  lives  in  Canton  and 
has  one  child  Melissa,  born  in  October, 
'68.  Cathy  Curran  Hall  lives  in  Billerica 
and  has  two  sons,  Michael  and  Tommy  . . . 
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Ann  Deegan  and  Joe  Ford  are  living  in 
Plainfield,  N.J.  with  their  two  children,  Ann 
and  Joseph,  Jr.  By  this  time  their  third 
has  undoubtedly  made  his/her  arrival . . . 
Martha  Gordon  Guillette  is  living  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  but  hopes  to  return  to  Ft. 
Devens  in  June.  She  has  a  son,  Raymond, 
and  a  daughter,  Ann  Marie.  Pat  Burns 
Watson  is  living  at  Westover  Air  Force 
Base.  She  has  a  two-year-old  son,  John 
Christopher . . .  Ann  Sardelletti  Guden 
lives  in  Watertown  where  her  husband, 
Joseph,  is  a  teacher.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Jay  and  David  .  .  .  Ann  Wisneski  mar- 
ried George  Evans,  on  September  27th. 
They  are  living  in  Franklin,  Mass  . . .  Mary 
Magee  and  Dr.  Phil  Londrigan  (A&S  '63) 
are  living  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  where  Phil 
is  in  public  health  . . .  Eileen  (Hawley)  and 
Tom  Luddy  (A&S  '63)  are  living  in  Salem 
while  Tom  teaches  at  Salem  State  College. 
They  have  two  children,  Sean  4  and  Tara  3. 
A  special  hello  Tom  from  your  fellow 
Thespian!! . . .  Dianne  Sikora  is  back  in 
Hyde  Park  after  teaching  in  Turkey,  Italy 
and  Japan  . . .  Carolyn  Baretta  and  Tony 
Ford  (A&S  63)  are  living  in  Newton  with 
their  two  children  .  .  .  Patricia  O'Neil 
(Ed.  '64)  and  her  husband  Larry  Bender 
are  living  in  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri.  Larry 
is  in  Real  Estate.  Thanks,  Pat,  for  filling 
us  in  on  your  whereabouts  . . .  Kevin  Rear- 
don  is  living  in  Andover,  Conn,  after  his 
work  in  Europe.  He  looks  great  and  is 
behaving  . . .  Carol  Melanson  McGovern 
and  Tom  (A&S  '64)  are  living  in  Virginia. 
They  have  two  children,  Tommy  and 
Michelle.  Tom  was  in  the  area  lately, 
looking  healthy  and  successful! . . .  Mau- 
reen McEnaney  is  living  in  Watertown  and 
working  in  a  travel  agency.  She  is,  from 
our  personal  experience,  an  infinitely 


patient  and  excellent  advisor  in  the  travel 
field  . . .  Jane  and  David  Goodwin  are  still 
nestled  in  Arlington  with  David,  Jr.,  Jen- 
niger,  and  Jonathan.  "Debonair"  David 
is  teaching  in  Cambridge  . .  .  Carol  Capom 
Trechette  and  "tough"  Terrence  are  living 
in  Waltham  and  have  4  children.  The  las 
two  are  bouncing  twins.   They  both  look* 
great  at  our  last  meeting  .  .  .  Mary  Hanigar 
Baldwin  and  "terrible"  Tony  (A&S  '64) 
are  still  in  Elmhurst,  III.  They  have  two 
darlings,  Christopher  and  Molly.  Bruce 
and  Angie,  from  Conn.,  Mary  and  Bill  from 
Weymouth,  where  art  thou?  . . .  Paul  Kane 
and  Ellen  are  living  in  Wellesley.  Paul 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
Boston  College  Law  School.   Martin  and 
Meg  are  behaving.  Elaine  Frazier  Smith 
wrote  to  say  hello  from  Calcutta.   Her  hus- 
band is  in  endocrine/nutrition  Research  a' 
Johns  Hopkins  Indian  Medical  Center.  Th 
arrived  in  early  November  via  Vienna, 
Rome,  Beirut  and  plan  a  two-year  stay. 
Their  daughter,  Julie,  is  now  Vh  and  thei 
address  is:  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Smith, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  CMRI,  4-A  Orier 
Row  (1st  floor),  Calcutta  17,  India  . . .  Frar 
and  Judy  Hardy  Foley  enclosed  a  note  at 
Christmas  from  Conn.  They  have  two 
sons:  Benjamin,  2  years  and  Joshua,  7 
months  . . .  Our  sympathy  to  Marion  Sellig 
Kaczynski  on  the  recent  death  of  her  fath< 
.  . .  Jim  and  Muriel  Normand  Kerrigan 
have  a  lovely  new  home  in  Woburn  —  thei 
three  darling  daughters  are  expecting  a 
brother  (?)  in  July."  Class  correspondent 
are  Thomas  J.  Joyce,  Jr.,  (16  Ridge  Circle 
Storrs,  Conn.  06268),  Thomas  C.  Corso, 
(5358     Billefield     Road,    Norfolk,    Va.), 
Eleanor  Collimore  Sluben,  (8  Alfred  Road 
Framingham,  Mass.),  Ellen  Ennis  Kane, 
(44  Leighton  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass.). 


'65  Class  Correspondent  is  John  D.  Fre- 
chette (523  N.  Armistead  St.,  Alexandria, 
Va.)  and  this  is  his  class  report.  "Bob  Del 
Signore  was  married  in  February  1970  to 
Cheryl  Le  Boeuf.  They  are  living  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  and  are  expecting  a  child  .  . 
James  J.  Power  was  married  to  M.  Peak 
Mason  of  New  York  City  in  December.  Af 
serving  3  years  in  the  Navy,  Jim  is  now  a 
registered  representative  of  Purcell  Gran; 
&  Co.  .  .  .  David  Wilson  will  be  married  to 
Sue  Ann  Swanson  on  April  17.  Dave  is 
working  for  Dow  Chemical  .  .  .  John  Fre- 
chette and  his  wife  Pat  are  expecting  thei 
first  child  in  April .  .  .  Don  Moran  is  lost  in 
the  wilds  of  Connecticut . . .  Hal  Cail  is  no 
flying  airplanes  for  a  hobby!" 

'66  "Ward  and  Sue  Gravel  are  the  proud 
parents  of  a  daughter  Erin  Kathleen.  War 


is  a  dentist  with  the  Public  Health  Service' 
in  Ashland,  Kentucky  . . .  Mike  Lahan  was' 
married  April  3  to  Carol  Mercer ...  Im- 
portant! Reserve  the  dates  June  11  and 
12  for  Alumni  Weekend.   This  year  is  our 
fifth  reunion  and  we're  hoping  for  a  big 
attendance.  The  Class  Committee  is  work 
ing  hard  to  make  this  a  success.   Our  els 
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brid 


I  have  a  cocktail  party  with  a  band  on 
day  evening,  the  11th.  On  Saturday 
!  12th  there  will  be  a  Memorial  Mass  in 
s  morning  followed  by  a  session  with  the 
ans.  Saturday  afternoon  there  is  a  busi- 
ss  meeting  and  luncheon  followed  by 
!  ever  popular  Pops  Concert.  A  Cham- 
gne  Dinner  Dance  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
y  evening.  If  you  wish,  there  will  be 
;nty  of  rooms  available  in  the  dorms  for 
ery  reasonable  rate.  So  please  mark 
ise  dates  on  your  calendar.  It  will  be 
;at  to  see  everyone  and  get  together 
er  5  years!    We  are  looking  forward  to 
;ing  you  and  making  this  a  big  success, 
u  will  be  receiving  more  information 
the  mail."  Class  correspondents  are  Tom 
d  Marianne  (McGinnis)  Torrisi  (179 
:asant  Valley  Street,  Methuen,  Mass.). 

i  "Joe  Travilla  writes  that  he's  married 
the  former  Claudia  Croce,  '68.  They're 
ng  in  Marlboro,  and  Joe  is  a  salesman 
h  Procter  and  Gamble  .  .  .  Dale  Urbanik 
:eived  his  Master's  from  Suffolk  and  is 
-rently  employed  as  a  salesman  for 
I.M.  Co. .  . .  Lynne  Ann  was  born  to  Pat 
d  Janet  Karam  Fasanello  last  Septem- 
' . .  .  Walter  Casey  is  working  for  Price 
iterhouse  Co.,  in  New  York.  Plans  are  in 
offing  for  our  gala  5th-year  reunion  . .  . 
jmas  Wells,  A&S,   was  ordained   by 
rdinal  O'Boyle  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
il  in  Washington  on  February  12  and 
issigned  to  Bowie,  Maryland  as  a  dioc- 
in  priest.  (That's  near  the  racetrack.) 
Mary  Ellen  (Driscoll)  Gannon  and 
iband,  John,  welcomed  a  son  in  Feb- 
ry  . .  .  Ann  (Reilly)  Teter  and  John  had 
on,  Michael  John,  in  January  .  .  .  Eva 
dd  and  Maria  Chines  are  both  working 
San  Francisco  .  . .  Gen  Foley  and  Joan 
:maurice  are  living  in  Brighton.  Gen 
eived  her  master's  from  the  U  of  Penn. 
J  is  working  as  a  pediatric  nurse  clinician 
Vlass.  General.  Joan  received  her  mas- 
s  from  Catholic  U.  and  is  cardiovascular 
lical  specialist  at  West  Roxbury  Vet- 
ins'  Hospital  .  . .  Bonnie  Gorman  and 
sila  Robinson  are  living  in  Brookline. 
nnie  is  doing  Public  Health  Nursing  at 
rtha  Eliott  Community  Health  Center 
Denise  (Barbara)  Gavin  is  teaching  at 
lanova  University  School  of  Nursing  . .  . 
lice  (Patalaro)  Baker  is  teaching  nursing 
Vlass.  General  .  .  .  Louise  (Trifilo)  Prus- 
:k  has  received  her  Master's  from  N.Y.U. 
d  is  working  in  N.Y.  .  .  .  John  Lynch, 
S,  is  an  assistant  District  Attorney  in 
ston.  He  is  also  associated  with  the  Law 
n  of  Cumeron,  Rafftery  and  Sullivan 
Dane  Baird  received  his  MBA  from  the 
)f  Pittsburgh  and  is  a  manager  for  Metro- 
litan  Life  in  North  Cambridge."  Class 
rrespondent  is  Kathleen  Brennan  Mc- 
mimen,  (85  Trapelo  Road,  Waltham, 
iss.) 

Class  Correspondent  is  Caren  M. 
Brien)  Bonner  (25  Sheridan  Drive,  King- 
n,  Mass.)  and  this  is  her  class  report, 
r.  and  Mrs.  John  Teter  (Ann  Riley)  had 
ir  first  child  in  December,  a  son,  Michael 


.  .  .  John  and  Mary  (Heffernan)  Leighton 
have  had  their  third  child  and  first  daughter, 
Nancy  .  .  .  Maryellen  Driscoll  Gannon  and 
her  husband  John  became  parents  in  Jan- 
uary. They  have  named  their  new  son 
Jonathan.   Maryellen  and  John  are  living  in 
St.  Louis,  where  John  is  studying  for  his 
Masters." 

'67  "John  Skorko  has  been  made  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Welts,  and 
Currier  of  Nashua,  N.H.  .  .  .  Keeping  the 
BC  spirit  alive  at  B.C.H.  are  Maggie  (Kelley) 
Hayes,   who   is  teaching   in  the   B.C.H. 
School  of  Nursing  program,  and  Sue  (Burns) 
Gaughan,  an   instructor  in  their  L.P.N, 
program  .  .  .  Congratulations  are  again 
in  order  for  Carroll  Ferguson  who  has  re- 
ceived her  certificate  in  Midwifery.  She 
is  now  teaching  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
on  the  graduate  level  at  New  York  Medical 
College  ...  I  hear  that  Marie  (Delaney) 
and  Hugh  Barry  have  a  baby  girl  and  are 
living  in  the  Brighton  area  .  .  .  Have  also 
heard  that  Joan  Brown  is  engaged;  don't 
know  the  wedding  date  as  yet."  Class 
correspondents  are  Charles  A.  and  Mary- 
Anne  Benedict,  (84  Rockland  Place,  New- 
ton Upper  Falls,  Mass.  02164). 

'67  "Larry  Straw  has  received  his  Juris 
Doctor  from  USC,  and  is  presently  house 
counsel  for  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  and  living  in 
Encino,  California  ...  A  postcard  from  Bali 
extends  belated  seasons  greetings  to  the 
class  from  Meg  Cunniff,  who  was  on  vaca- 
tion from  teaching  military  dependents  on 
Okinawa  .  .  .  Phil  and  Mary  Ann  (Mahoney) 
McGovern  are  living  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  with 
their  one  year  old  daughter  Ellen  Marie. 
Phil  is  in  his  last  semester  at  Cornell  Law 
School  and  Mary  Ann  got  her  Masters  in 
Maternal-Infant  Health  in  "68"  from  the 
U.  of  Florida.  They  plan  to  move  to  NYC 
when  Phil  finishes  . . .  Also  in  Ithaca  are 
Brad  and  Marion  (Mayr)  Billings.  Brad  is 
writing  his  dissertation  for  his  Ph.D.  in 
Economics  and  Marion  is  presently  at  Cort- 
land State  Univ.  working  towards  a  Masters 
in  Health  Education  .  . .  Tony  Lavolpa  is  also 
completing  his  doctoral  studies  (history)  at 
Cornell .  .  .  Charlie  '66  and  Bitsy  (Kelly) 
Smith  are  in  Baltimore.  They  have  two 
girls  —  Jacqueline  and  Mary  Beth  (born 
November).  Charlie  is  with  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.  .  .  .  John  '66  and  Judy  (Wilson) 
Paxton  are  living  in  West  Orange,  N.J.  John 
is  with  a  local  law  firm  and  Judy  is  working 
in  the  recovery  room  at  St.  Barnabas  Hospi- 
tal . .  .  Steve  '66  and  Pat  (Anton)  Miller  have 
returned  to  Conn.,  after  both  being  stu- 
dents at  U.  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  Steve 
is  at  Fordham  and  Pat,  who  has  her  Masters 
in  Med-Surg  is  teaching  at  U.  of  Bridgeport 
. . .  Marianne  Davis  is  engaged  to  Sherwood 
Spit.  She  has  been  working  in  Public  Health 
for  the  past  one  and  a  half  years  .  .  .  Rick 
and  Judy  Oken  are  living  in  San  Francisco. 
Rick  is  in  his  last  year  of  medical  school  at 
the  U.  of  California,  San  Francisco.  He  is 
planning  to  specialize  in  pediatrics  having 
had  considerable  experience  in  this  area 
with  their  little  boy  Eric  who  was  two  years 
old  in  October ...  Its  a  baby  boy  for  Phil 


and  Ginny  Steinkrauss  arriving  in  January, 
their  first!  .  .  .  Joe  O'Leary  and  his  wife 
Carolyn  will  be  taking  up  residence  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  as  Joe  starts  his  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Naval  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps."  Class  correspondents  are  Charles 
A.  and  Mary  Ann  (Woodward)  Benedict, 
(1409  River  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  02136). 

'69  Harold  F.  Ftizpatrick  (A&S  69)  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Student 
Corporation,  the  student  service  and  govern- 
ment organization  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity.  He  is  a  second  year  student  major- 
ing in  finance  and  is  employed  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Senior  Vice  President  of 
the  Investment  Department  of  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

'70  "John  Burke,  Bob  Flynn,  Bill  Hughes, 
Tom  Barry  and  yours  truly  are  now  attend- 
ing BC  Law  School  .  .  .  Charly  Barry  is  a 
probation  officer  at  the  Brighton  District 
Court  and  will  be  joining  us  at  BC  Law 
School  next  September."  Class  correspon- 
dent is  Dennis  "Razz"  Berry,  (37  East 
Plain  Street,  Cochituate,  Mass.  01778). 


ALUMNI  DEATHS —  November  1970 

to  February  1971 

Arnold    L.    Bucci    '39 

March 

1 

Michael  E.  Shea  '33 

February 

27 

Frederick  J.  Gallagher  '20 

February 

26 

William   J.   Conlon   '53 

February 

25 

John  J.  Joyce  '20 

February 

23 

John  H.  Lane  MD  '54 

February 

20 

John  J.  McVann  '51 

February 

18 

Kathleen  M.T.  Burke  GN  '54 

February 

17 

Ernest  J.  Morin  ('22) 

February 

11 

Rev.  John  J.  Connolly  '59 

February 

9 

Rowland  F.  Gatturna  '33 

February 

9 

Edward  J.  Finnegan  '20 

February 

7 

Laurence  J.  Gillis  Esq.  L  35 

February 

7 

Matthew  J.  Gallahue  '28 

February 

5 

George  J.  Naymie  '36 

February 

4 

Joseph  F.X.  Donovan  '31 

February 

2 

Thomas  A.  Gildea  '18 

January 

19 

Christopher  T.  Garrahan  '19 

January 

14 

Frank  C.  Calnan  ('28) 

January 

12 

Walter  J.  Sullivan  '40 

January 

12 

George  V.  Burke  '32 

December 

29 

Peter  F.  Buck  '66 

December 

26 

John  F.  Lynch  MD  ('23) 

December 

26 

Rt.  Rev.  John  R.  Wall'19 

December 

25 

Rev.  George  B.  Gray  '37 

December 

22 

Joseph  A.  Kozlowsky  '25 

December 

22 

William  B.  Argy  '23 

December 

20 

Joseph  Dever  '42 

December 

12 

John  F.  Dumas  '21 

December 

11 

John  J.  O'Brien  G'42 

December 

9 

Daniel  R.  Kinnaly  '54 

November 

25 

Rev.  James  F.   Lally  '26 

November 

24 

Sr.  M.  Francine  Foley  SSJ  G'51 

November 

23 

Francis  A.   Reynolds  '16 

November 

23 

Andrew  R.  McCormick  G'22 

November 

19 

George  L.  O'Brien 

November 

18 

Robert   J.    Bond   '24 

November 

16 

Daniel  I.  Lucey  '20  Esq. 

November 

16 

E.  Francis  Kane  Esq.  G'33 

November 

15 

Rt.  Rev.  Louis  I.  Cunney  (24) 

November 

12 

Thomas  R.  Bowler  '38 

November 

10 

dge 
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WHICH  OF  THESE  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
MAGAZINES  SPECIALLY  INTERESTS  YOU? 


Oceans 


*An  incredibly  beautiful 
magazine  which  devotes 
itself  seriously  —  and 
readably  — to  the  science, 
challenge  and  adventure 
of  the  sea. 
1  year  (6  issues)  $12 


*For  owners,  renters,  pro- 
spective buyers  and  .just 
plain  lovers  of  "recre- 
ational travel  vehicles." 
Travel  articles,  test  re- 
ports, caravan   nev 


The  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  cultural 
and  social  revolution  of 
our  era,  reflecting  in  its 
pages  the  new  age  of 
creative    ferment. 


1  year  (12  issues)    $5.50       1  year  (1  2  issues)    $9.00 


THE  NEW 
REPUBLIC 


The  Faking  ot  a 
President -1970 


P«t«  Cain  on  "Gmnio*" 


Stimulating  commentary 
on  politics  and  the  arts 
from  the  best  minds  of 
our  time.  Viewpoint  of 
this  time-tested  weekly; 
moderate  to  liberal. 
1  year  (48  issues)        $12 


The  multiple-language 
magazine  that  provides 
its  own  translations.  Ar- 
ticles and  features  in 
many  languages,  Ideal 
change-of-pace  for  stu- 
dents. 
1  year  (12  issues)  $7 


Tfamparts 


The  last  (and  best)  word 
on  skiing  in  the  West. 
Articles,  features  and  up- 
to-press-time  news  on 
where,  when,  who,  which 
trails,  what  equipment. 
2  years  (14  issues)         $5 


What  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes  —  from  production 
to  stage  management  to 
costume  design.  The  pro- 
fessional journal  for 
everyone  in  theatre. 
1  year  (6  issues)  $5 


Satire  and  parody  are 
alive  and  wel  I  in  this 
outrageous,  disrespectful, 
irreverent,  scurrilous,  in- 
solent, derisive,  impudent 
new  humor  magazine. 
1  year  (12  issues)  $5.95 


An  iconoclastic  journal  of 
political  and  social  com- 
mentary including  book 
reviews  and  muckraking 
articles.  Of  particular 
interest  to  college  stu- 
dents. 
8  issues  $4.88 


A 

DOES 
THE  UNIVERSITY 
HAVE  A  FUTURE? 


Jacquea  Baraun 

Noam  Cboinnky 
S!du*y  HOOk 
A-H.Mm1ow 

Eiwi  McGrftth 

Jobs  BudmI 

A  journal  of  ethical  con- 
cern which  serves  as  a 
link  between  theoretical 
philosophy  and  applica- 
tions of  humani sm  to 
ethical  and  social  prob- 
lems. 
1  year  (6  issues)  $6 


An  important  new  maga- 
zine "dedicated  to  end 
pollution."  Its  weapon  in 
the  fight  to  save  Earth: 
a  thoughtful,  compelling 
editorial  product. 
1    year   (4  issues)    $6.50 


What's  the  best  fitness 
program  for  you  and 
your  family?  This  valu- 
able magazine  keeps  you 
up  to  date  on  exercise 
techniques,  equipment, 
foods,  etc. 
1  year  (6  issues)       $4.50 


*Devoted  to  wildlife 
Fauna  is  new,  elegant, 
unique.  Noted  zoologists 
report  their  latest  dis- 
coveries in  fascinating 
articles,  superb  color 
photos  and  fine  draw- 
ings. 
1  year  (6  issues)  $9 


Just  fill  in  and 
return  the  coupon 
to  subscribe  to 
any  of  these 
magazines  on  a 
guaranteed  basis 


Some  magazines  don't  try  to  please  every- 
body. Instead,  they  try  to  please  people 
with  special  interests.  Not  surprisingly, 
they're  called  "special  interest"  maga- 
zines. Whatever  your  age,  occupation, 
geographical  location,  hobby,  sex,  field  of 
study,  avocation,  pastime,  intellectual  tastes 
or  religious,  political  or  philosophical  per- 
suasion, chances  are  there's  a  special 
interest  magazine  for  you,  published  by 
people  who  share  your  special  interest. 

There  are  over  20,000  special  interest  pub- 
lications in  the  U.S.  today.  Several  of  the 
best  are  presented  here.  You  may  subscribe 
to  any  one  —  or  ones  —  that  interest  you, 
under  the  rates  specified,  and  under  this 
guarantee:  if  you're  not  entirely  satisfied, 
each  publisher  guarantees  that  you  may 
cancel  at  any  time  and  receive  an  immedi- 
ate and  unquestioned  refund  covering  the 
balance  of  your  subscription. 

Look  over  the  selections  carefully.  Isn't 
there  a  special  interest  magazine  here 
that  specially  interests  you?  One  that  you've 
been  meaning  to  subscribe  to?  Now's  your 
chance.  To  order,  just  fill  in  the  coupon 
and  return  it.  Send  no  money  —  the  maga- 
zines you  choose  will  bill  you. 


(Note:  You    must  send   payment  with   your 
order  only  on  magazines  marked  *) 


*Fish  Life,  the  beautiful 
full  color  magazine  for 
everyone  interested  in 
aquatic  life,  with  special 
features  for  the  aquarist. 
(6  issues)  $7.50 


This  fascinating,  im- 
mensely popular  new 
magazine  may  tell  you 
more  about  yourself  than 
you  care  to  know.  Inter- 
ested? Try  it  out  at 
half-price. 
1  year  (12  issues)  $6 


MSN 

Magazine  Selection  Network 

P.O.  Box  5951 

Clinton,  Iowa  52732 

Please    enter    my    subscripfion(s)    to   the    Special    Interest    magazine(s) 

indicated  below: 

.  □  Oceans  □  Western  Ski  Time  □   Fitness  For  Living 

.  D  Trailer  Life  D  Theatre  Crafts  *D   Fauna 

[3   Evergreen  □   National  Lampoon  Z]  The  Humanist 

(~|  The  New  Republic      (~l  Ramparts  «D   Ffsh  Life 

□  Quinto  Lingo  Q   Environmental  Quality     □   Psychology  Today 

Name — — — 


AddresS- 
City 


_  State  . 


Zip- 


Fill   in  coupon,  clip  it  out  and   return  it  —  with  your  check  or  money 
order  if  necessary  —  to  the  address  above. 


|   1—844— 4—  [i  [3  |s  |ajs 


The  Best  Buy  In  Town! 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  11 
DORMITORY  REGISTRATION 
Cheverus  Hall 

Alumni  who  will  be  staying  on 
campus  for  the  weekend  may  regis- 
ter beginning  at  5  p.m.   Rooms  with 
services  provided,  including  all 
linen,  will  be  available  for  singles 
and  couples  at  $4.00  per  person 
per  evening. 

REUNIONS 

RESERVED  LOUNGES  ON  CAMPUS, 

7:30  p.m. 

The  anniversary  classes  will  hold 
their  individual  reunions  this  eve- 
ning. The  reunion  committees  will 
provide  their  classmates  with  details 
concerning  the  event. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  12 
ALUMNI  DAY 

BREAKFAST:  McElroy  Commons, 
8:30  a.m.  on  your  own. 
MEMORIAL  MASS:  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  9:30  a.m.  This  is  a  tradi- 
tional Mass  offered  annually  for  all 


ALUMNI  WEEKEND  1971 

our  deceased  alumni. 
MEET  THE  DEANS:  McElroy  Com- 
mons, Resident  Student  Lounge, 
10:30  a.m.  An  opportunity  for  alum- 
ni to  meet  the  deans  of  the  under- 
graduate schools  and  bring  them- 
selves up  to  date  on  academic 
developments  at  the  university. 
LUNCHEON  AND  BUSINESS  MEET- 
ING: McElroy  Commons,  12:00  noon 

This  annual  event  features  a  wel- 
come from  the  President,  the  award- 
ing of  the  McKenney  Medal  to  an 
outstanding  alumnus,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  ALUMNI  OF- 
FICERS AND  DIRECTORS,  a  final 
report  on  the  ANNUAL  FUND,  and 
a  special  tribute  to  the  Jubilarians 
of  the  Class  of  1921.   In  addition, 
we'll  have  Dixieland  Music,  10c 
beer  and  lots  of  atmosphere.  The 
cost  of  the  luncheon  is  $3.00  per 
person. 

POPS  CONCERT:  Alumni  Stadium, 
3  p.m.  SHARP!! 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  conducting 


SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 

60  members  of  his  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  in  an  outdoor  concert. 
His  repertoire  of  familiar  selections 
is  always  a  highlight  of  the  Week- 
end. (In  case  of  rain,  the  concert 
will  be  moved  indoors  to  Roberts 
Center.)  Tickets  for  the  concert 
are  $4.00  per  person. 
CHAMPAGNE  DINNER  DANCE: 
McElroy  Commons,  7:00  p.m. 

Hors  d'oeuvres,  dinner,  cham- 
pagne, music  and  dancing  combine 
to  make  this  a  delightful  evening. 
Tickets  for  this  elegant  affair  are 
$25  per  couple. 

NOTE:  The  official  events  for  Alumni 
Weekend  end  with  the  Champagne 
Dinner  Dance  on  Saturday  evening. 
However,  any  alumni  who  wishes  to  stay 
over  through  Sunday  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  the  following  events 
being  sponsored  by  the  graduating 
seniors:  10:30  a.m.  —  Mass  for  Seniors, 
their  families  and  Alumni,  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel;  1 1 :45  a.m.  —  Brunch,  McElroy 
Commons.    Tickets   for   the    Sunday 
Brunch  are  available  through  the  Alum- 
ni Office  for  $4.00  per  person. 


"South  Of  The  Border, 
Down  Mexico  Way" 

How  about  a  fantastic  trip  to  Old 
Mexico  and  the  Lone  Star  State  this 
fall?  In  conjunction  with  the  big 
Eagles  vs.  Texas  Tech  football  game 
October  16,  the  Alumni  Association 
is  sponsoring  a  unique  BC  tour  to 
Mexico  City  and  then  Texas.  It  in- 
cludes sightseeing,  meals,  hotels, 
reserved  tickets  to  the  game,  and 
what's  most  important  of  all  on  any 
trip,  plenty  of  leisure  time  for  social- 
izing and  just  plain  relaxing  in  the 
sunny  southern  climes.  Besides 
the  fine  food  and  accommodations 
there'll  be  jaunts  to  ancient  ruins 
and  contemporary  showplaces,  with 
everyone  getting  to  savor  old  Mex- 
ican pastimes  along  with  modern 
delights  like  a  real  Western  bar- 
becue, Texas-style. 

We'll  be  leaving  Logan  for  Mexico 
City  at  9  A.M.  Monday,  October  1 1 , 
and  returning  from  Texas  on  Sun- 
day, the  17th,  at  5  P.M.   If  you've 
never  been  south  of  the  border,  and 
want  to  root  for  Boston  in  one  of 
the  biggest  pigskin  games  of  the 
year,  don't  pass  up  this  chance. 

Price:  $349.00  per  person  based 
on  double  occupancy.  Slightly  more 
for  single  occupancy  and   lower 
for  three  to  a  room. 

Trip  includes  all  regular  tour 
transportation,  hotels,  porterage, 
transfers,  football  tickets,  special 
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ALUMNI  WEEKEND  1971 
SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  11 

Dormitory  Room  

Single     Double 


The  Best  Buy  in  Town! 


^Fri.      Sat. 

$4.00  per  person  per  night 


Anniversary  Class  Reunion:   7:30  p.m. 
Persons    Class 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  12 

Memorial  Mass:   St.  Mary's  Chapel,  9:30  a.m. 
persons 

Meet  the  Deans:   McElroy,  10:30  a.m. 
persons  your  school 

Alumni  Luncheon:   McElroy,  12:00  noon 
persons  $3.00  per  person 

Pops  Concert:  Alumni  Stadium,  3:00  p.m.  SHARP! 
persons  $4.00  per  person 

Champagne  Dinner  Dance:   McElroy,  7:00  p.m. 
couple  $25.00  per  couple 


CHECK  ENCLOSED  □ 


BILL  ME  LATER  □ 


TOTAL 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


.ZIP 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  College  Alumni 
Association,  74  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167. 


Saturday  barbeque,  Friday  cocktail 
party,  and  specified  sightseeing. 
Fill  out  application  for  reserva- 
tions: 

NAME: CLASS: 

ADDRESS: 


A  deposit  of  $50.00  per  person  is 
required  with  application,  payable 
to  the  Boston  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Reservations  are  ac- 
cepted on  a  first-come-first-serve 
basis.  Don't  delay!  Ole. 
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By  April  20th 


5,131  Alumni 

had  pledged  to  the  Annual  Fund. 


THEY  say: 


The  University  has  a  future. 
BC  is  worth  preserving. 


Won't  YOU  say  so,  too? 


NOW! 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
ANNUAL  FUND 
CHESTNUT  HILL 
MASSACHUSETTS  02167 
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